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An International Sentiment=--—— 


FROM ROLAND W. BOYDEN’S ADDRESS 


E are constantly emphasizing the differences between races and other nations, 


and we are not the only nation which does it. No nation, so far as I have yet 
observed nations, fails to do it. No nation, so far as I have yet observed, fails to 
regard itself as the peculiarly peace-loving nation; no nation but thinks that most 
other nations are quarrelsome; no nation but thinks it has a peculiarly high ideal and 
is especially constituted to teach something to some other nation. But I am bound 
to say that my experience abroad has taught me one thing, and that is that peoples 
are more alike than they are different. And | think that is bound to impress itself 
upon any one who has real experience in the life of other nations. 


I thought of that likeness, which is one of my creeds, now, as | heard that 
sentence from Mr. Burton. How like this overwhelming sentiment of the American 
people for the payment of its debts—how like that is to the overwhelming sentiment 
of every other people to have its debts paid! How singularly like it is to the over- 
whelming sentiment of France to get its reparation payment. Does any one think that 
our sentiment to get our debt paid is any stronger than the sentiment of France to 
get its reparation debt paid, or, for that matter, the sentiment of England or Belgium 
or Italy to get their reparation debt—or Serbia, which is almost always forgotten ? 
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Toleration: A Fallacy 


N AN ADMIRABLE speech of acceptance, John 

W. Davis, candidate of the Democratic party 
for the Presidency, uttered one sentiment which 
it is proper and necessary for a religious journal 
to question. He said, “It is the solemn duty of 
every believer in American institutions to oppose 
any challenge of this sacred doctrine [of religious 
toleration], organized or unorganized, under what- 
ever name or in whatever character.” Mr. Davis 
spoke the language familiar to our people, who 
have long confirmed in words if not in deeds the 
idea of religious toleration. It is second nature 
for us to believe it is a great principle of freedom. 
But is it? 

An exact definition of toleration, or its popular 
equivalent, tolerance, is impossible, for it has the 
elusive quality of any spiritual term. As ordinarily 
used, is it not true that toleration is utterly un- 
sound even as an abstract proposition; and is it 
not out of accord with the facts of life? Toleration, 
or the will to let live, is, taken by itself, an unreal- 
ity, and it will always remain an unreality in 
religion or in politics, in church or in state. -The 
reason is that the other half of the principle, that 
is, the will to live, must always be present for satis- 
fying results. Toleration is merely a species of 
non-resistance. It has no positive power, but is 
only neutral in character. It has, in fact, no char- 
acter at all. For a man to be primarily tolerant 
in religion, or in anything else, counts for nothing. 
Such a one is flat and unprofitable. He comes soon 
or late to have no religion. The same thing is 
true of the tolerant citizen. He is kin to the an- 
archist. There is no virtue in toleration, and those 
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who give it a place by itself in their philosophy 
and conduct are futile and dangerous persons, 
because they are without effectual conviction. 
Nothing makes a difference with them. Toleration 
is indifference. 

Another reason for repudiating toleration is that 
it denies the fundamental proposition that all life 
is struggle. When striving ceases, life ceases. In 
religion there is an unceasing contest between 
ideas. It is true also in politics. Mr. Davis under- 
stands it, but he curiously denies it, in effect, in 
his plea for toleration. He should have acknowl- 
edged the differences among men, and the right to 
differ. He should have urged upon every one to 
be himself, which is, by the way, the Democratic 
doctrine. For the truth is that a personality is 
strong and useful in the measure that he has his 
own ideas and makes them prevail. The other 
name for such a character is “power.” No person 
who is chiefly tolerant, as we use the term, ever did 
any great service to mankind. Did Jesus Christ 
preach toleration as a primary virtue? He always 
affirmed, generally with tact, it is true, but never- 
theless in such a way as to have his idea and will 
prevail, positive principles of conduct, those eternal 
values which implied constant struggle toward per- 
fection. To him who was unwilling to struggle, the 
end, according to Jesus, was not the kingdom of 
God. 

Let a man hide himself in a habit of toleration, 
and he loses his power not only; he suffers elimina- 
tion from society for his negative weakness, for the 
plain reason that he lets everybody else have his 
own way. They cast him out on his own terms. 
Some races have been like that, and their overlords 
have used them as slaves. Other races have been 
their own masters. In the past in our own country 
the Negro submitted because he was tolerant; but 
the Indian was proud, and died rather than yield 
his will to live. It is true of individuals all about 
us. No man is faithful to God’s investment in him 
if he practices tolerance as a cardinal virtue. For 
toleration is submission. Life gives its spiritual 
prize to the struggling masters. 

If tolerance is wrong, certainly its opposite 
intolerance is not right. Intolerance is but the 
other extreme, and is quite as futile as tolerance. 
In fact, an intolerant person must have tolerant 
persons to be his victims. If there were none of 
the latter there could be none of the former. It 
is a vicious circle. Tolerance violates the principle 
of freedom and equality. There is a golden mean 
which is wise and which strong men live by. It | 
recognizes and is glad that differences are neces- 
sary among people. It takes for granted that 
every person has a right and a duty to present and 
press, within the rules of the game, his own claims. 
The right so to do is the foundation of our free 
speech and free press. They are symbols, not of 
passive toleration, but of challenging freedom in 
the truth. They invite not only affirmation of 
one’s beliefs, but refutation of opposing beliefs. 
They are the salt of American independence and 
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government; they are the leaven of the free 
churches; they are the light of the world. 


Does the Roman Church teach toleration? In- 


deed, no! It often asks for toleration from others, 


but it does not itself act upon the negation which 
if accepted by its opponents would give it the 
right of way. We say this not in a contentious 
spirit, but rather in admiration for the church’s 
soundness to the principle of urging the truth as 
the church sees it. A Catholic believes in the 
absolutism of his church, and nothing stands in 
his way to teach that doctrine and persuade whom- 
soever he may. On the other side, the Protestant 
Church, wherever it is worth its salt, declares a dia- 
metrically opposite belief,—the absolute necessity 
of complete liberation from all external authority, 
and the inalienable sovereignty of the individual 
soul. The Protestant believes he has the sound 
principle for a free state, and he will not tolerate 
any other belief,—that is, in theory he so believes ; 
but there are thousands of Protestants, many of 
whom call themselves liberal, who are tolerant first 
and truth-bearers second. When differences arise, 
they say, Let us have peace. “And the opposition 
runs away with the victory. We might name many 
popular preachers who are guilty of this soft and 
mischievous disloyalty. They are silent when the 
only right is brave speech. The result is a palpable 
flabbiness of religion. Theology, which is religion 
articulate, is feeble. Society halts or retreats. 

Such is the work of toleration which at last is a 
blight of death. Among office-seekers the fear of 
disquiet is the mother of ‘toleration. They do not 
want people to be individuals; they want to herd 
them together in the polling booth. The solicitude 
in the present campaign is due to the large number 
of Roman Catholic and Klan votes. Before both 
blocs there is an obsequiousness which sickens a 
true citizen. Toleration is expediency. We are 
ashamed of the meanness of it, and of its harm to 
our sacred institutions it is impossible to speak 
with fitting condemnation. It settles no issue. It 
leaves the situation where it was or it gives the 
advantage to the cause which is wrong. Toleration 
always yields, and yielding is acceptance of the 
lesser. Our business is to strive for the greater. 

If we live in a civilized society, we ought to be 
able to leave all timidity behind, become intelli- 
gent, and recognize the facts. Without railing or 
ugliness we ought to be bold to declare the truth 
as we see it. We ought to oppose untruth as we 
see it. Discretion is a virtue, but toleration never. 
And three propositions our leaders in religion and 
affairs ought to make central in their appeal to 
the people, in church or state: First, let all of us 
seek the things we have in common with other 
religionists; second, let all of us preach our dis- 
tinctive and peculiar tenets openly, strongly, and 
with perfect freedom; third, let us keep the rules 
of freedom, in the competition of ideas, each of us 


‘striving for victory, and let us be sportsmanlike 


in victory or in defeat. By this course we keep 
a positive attitude to life, and the achievement of 
a goal as our ambition. We yield nothing that 
should not be yielded. We press on. It is our 
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desire to get the best for our common life, and to 
extend its influence without remitting, until our 
ideas live in the race and the spirit of power covers 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. That course 
is high above the will to let live and the will to 
live. It is the perfect principle for the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever. 


Notice to Speakers 


‘er ANOTHER PAGE we are publishing a let- 
ter from a business man, who, to enforce his 
comment on the obligations persons sometimes find 
themselves under of listening to lengthy speakers, 
“whose only reason apparently for the excessive 
time was the desire to talk,” referred to the follow- 
ing argument of Prof. Thomas Turner, in his recent 
presidential address before the British Institute 
of Metals: 

One method of meeting the difficulty [papers of too 
great length] is by a more rigid censorship and by the 
adoption of a less diffuse style in writing. ... The ability 
to express important facts in simple language is an indi- 
eation of experience and of that clearness of -thought 
which enables the writers to seize on all that is essential 
and to strip off what is unnecessary. In many cases the 


permanent value of a communication varies inversely as 
the square of its length. 


The queries raised by Mr. Clark’s letter as to, 
the practical and moral worth of long speeches de- 
livered in conventions, when the addresses either 
have been published or will be published, have by no 
means been raised by him alone. Public speaking is 
an art, mastered only after years of diligent appli- 
cation—sometimes not then. Speakers who can con- 
trol and convince an audience, who, as that discern- 
ing philosopher Elbert Hubbard was wont to say, 
“ean speak for thirty minutes with no one in the 
audience leaving or wanting to leave,’ are rare. 
The trouble is, most persons who are invited to 
address an assembly do not take the matter of speak- 
ing to 100 or 1,000 people seriously enough. They 
are likely to forget that they are consuming thirty 
minutes or an hour of the time of every individual 
there, each of whom demands, as he has a right to 
demand, that the time be profitably spent. The 
address consuming an hour could be cut to half an 
hour, and the half-hour address to fifteen minutes, 
with energy and good nature as well as golden 
minutes saved to speaker and hearers. We com- 
mend Mr. Clark’s letter. It contains material for 
reflection. 


Note 


In these times when the thoughts of men whether 


_ they will or not are turning on the question—shall 


it be peace or war for the world?—comes to our 
recollection those matchless words of Emerson: 
“Whenever we see the doctrines of peace embraced 
by a nation we may be assured that it will not be 
one that invites injury; but one, on the contrary, 
which has a friend in the bottom of the heart of 
every man, even of the violent and the base; one 
against which no weapon can prosper; one which is 
looked upon as the asylum of the human race, and 
has the blessings of mankind,” 
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Kurope in a Movement for Peace 


Sorza, July 18. 
REMARKABLE DOCUMENT lies be- 
fore me as I write. It is the Monthly 
News Sheet of the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, for July, pub- 
lished in one of the. greatest centers of 
peace sentiment and peace action-in the 
world, London. The reports from various 
countries come from members of the Fel- 
lowship, all of them observers on the spot 
of all movements and policies that aid or 
hinder peace. These reports furnish a 
significant revelation of the Hu- 
ropean mind. Here are some of 
the results of observations sent 
by these watchers at the city 
gate: 

In Belgium, the war-stricken, 
“Ward Hermans, the spiritual 
leader of the Flemish ex-serv- 
ice men, has been going from 
town to town making the people 
understand the stupidity of mil- 
itarism and the horrors of war, 
and has thus built up an or- 
ganization of 120,000 ex-sol- 
,diers. He has recently pub- 
lished a _ well-authenticated 
book, ‘The Black Book of the 
Belgian Horrors, 1914-18,’ on 
the crimes committed by the 
Belgian authorities against 
their own soldiers. The Goy- 
ernment has opened legal pro- 
ceedings against him, but he 
has not been arrested. Ward 
Hermans is now an eager mem- 
ber of the International Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and 
writes and speaks about the 
movement, emphasizing its ne- 
cessity.” 

In another part of the leaflet 
some of the activities in the - 
movement for peace in France 
are shown: “A new French 
group of anti-militarists has 
been formed this spring which 
calls itself the French section 
of the ‘Ligue Internationale des 
Refractaires 4 Toutes Guerres.’ 
Among the pledges taken by 
each member of this organiza- 
tion is that he or she ‘will seek 
to arouse in the conscience of 
every thinking being a horror 
of militarism, of every military propa- 
ganda, of the despotism of war and its 
consequences.. We hear that one month 
after the formation of the group three 
hundred had signed this declaration and 
that proceedings had been taken against 
some of the members by the authorities. 
One of the last acts of M. de Juvenel, 
Education Minister in the second Poincaré 
Cabinet, was to send a circular to the 
headmasters of the state schools asking 
them to draw the attention of the pupils 
to the history and mission of the League 
of Nations. The circular contains gen- 
tences like these: ‘Men will establish jus- 
tice only if they believe in it.’ ‘Those who 
teach the young can do a great deal for 
the triumph or the failure of Interna- 


Coolidge administration. 
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Huropean Correspondent of Tum RuGISTHR 


tional Law.’ ‘I am sure that the French 
schools will use their strong influence in 
the work of international co-operation.’ ” 

From Germany, a letter sent by the Ger- 
man group of the League of Youth to 
Minister Jarres is quoted: “According to 
newspaper reports, you said, when speak- 
ing at Hildesheim in April: ‘The youth of 
Germany must be prepared for whatever 
the future may bring: the time may come 
when the broken sword may be welded 
together again. This moment is to be 
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Though calling himself a “sympathetic but unofficial observer,” 
Secretary of State Charles Hvans Hughes has been accepted, 
in Buropean cities where he hag spoken, as representing the 
Such words as the following have 
earried weight: “Our people have a passion for peace; you 
may count upon America’s devotion to this cause and upon our 
purpose to co-operate with you and with others in every way 
that is congenial to our institutions in the interest of peace” 


awaited with prudence. We feel it our 
duty to tell you, Herr Minister, that it 
has surprised us to hear such words from 
a responsible statesman. ... The distrust 
of other countries—upon whose good-will, 
as even you will admit, the welfare of 
Germany largely depends—is intensified 
as long as members of the Government, 
publicly or secretly, preach a new war of 
revenge. As this is happening in many 
quarters and without any protest from 
the Government we deem it necessary at 
least to point out the youth in whose 
name we can speak refuses to be prepared 
for those ‘eyentualitiés of the future’ to 
which you refer. It is firmly resolved 
never again to take arms to fight a so- 
called ‘hereditary foe’: it will be pre- 


pared rather to bear all the persecution 
that it must expect from a German gov- 
ernment for its refusal.” _ 

This from Italy, summarizing the spirit 
of the Italian people: “Generally speaking, 
the Italian people are hard-working and 
pacifist. The intellectual class, on the 
contrary, reared in an atmosphere of false 
patriotism, is warlike. The public schools, 
under the influence of the Government aid 
the ruling classes, are misused for politi- 
cal ends. The school-books exalt the so- 

called military virtues of the 
race and inculcate in the hearts 
of youth warlike and imperi- 
alistic ideas. The Protestant 
churches in Italy are pacifist in 
peace-time and wmilitarist in 
war-time, and thus endeavor to 
please men and not God. There 
are, however, among the Ital- 
ian Hyvangelical churches some 
which are absolutely pacifist, 
and who proved their pacifism 
during the war, but these and 
their ministers were persecuted 
by the political and religious 
authorities.” 

Concerning the psychology of 
Roumania the publication of 
the International Brotherhood 
of Reconciliation says: ‘The 

* people are apathetic and the 
intelligentsia degenerate, while 
militarism is glorified. Good 
work, however, is done in Bu- 
charest by individuals, such as 
the anti-militarist, idealistic 

Jew, Alfred Sauracker, for- 

merly a member of the Vienna 

Versoéhnungsbund, by Mr. Mor- 

gan, secretary of the Y.M.C.A,, 

who works among the students; 

by Mr. Hmilian, a painter... . 

In Cluj (Kolozsyar) very little 

can be done, because the Rou- 

manian authorities imprison 
and banish people under the 
slightest suspicion. Professor 

Alexis Kis was twice interned 

and cannot undertake to do 

anything lest his activities 
should injure the members of 
his congregation.” 

And the survey of the state 
of mind in Jugoslavia runs as 

follows: “The Government is strongly 

militarist and nationalist. The existing 

‘pacifist’ organizations are largely influ- 

enced by the Government and stress the 
necessity of maintaining a strong national 
defense. The intelligentsia is chauvinis- 
tic. The people are backward and unedu- 
cated. Religious circles show little in- 
terest in pacifism, though the Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Church is a man of lib- 
eral ideas and sympathetic to interna- 
tionalism. Some of the Roman Catholie 
clergy are active in the Catholic Peace 
movement. Isolated individuals have won 
through to the pacifist position but feel 
unable to start any movement. Some 
work in the: Red Cross and similar so- 
(Continued on page 818) 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


T WAS THE END of the hottest week 
of the summer. That afternoon the 
thermometer had registered ninety-eight 
degrees. In fact the intense heat had 
driven customers away from the five-and- 
ten-cent store when I arrived there near 
the close of the day. Did the girls at the 
counters appear tired and uncomfortable? 
They did not. On the other hand, they 
were enjoying the absence of customers, 
were talking and laughing with each other 
and arranging an evening visit to the 
neighboring beach. Upon which discovery 
I concluded that much sympathy is wasted 
on the overworked, underpaid ten-cent- 
store clerk. Subsequent conversations I 
had with the superintendent and salesgirls 
strengthened the conclusion. 

In these days of excessive costs the 1,300 
stores operated by the F. W. Woolworth 
Company offer opportunities to buyers of 
which rich and poor are eagerly taking ad- 
vantage. The Woolworth Company is one 

- of the few concerns which has maintained 
prices at the old level without impairing 
the quality of the merchandise. Instead 
of sighing at the high cost of a commodity 
and later discovering its flimsy character, 
those who trade at the five-and-ten-cent 
stores are heard exclaiming at the reason- 
able prices and good values. 

“As we sat talking in the office while a 
summer tempest crashed and thrashed 
without, I asked the superintendent how it 
was possible in these times to give so much 
value for five and ten cents. 

“Some articles we sell,” he replied, “are 
worth more than ten cents. We carry a 
list of perhaps fifty commodities which 
may have an actual market value of fif- 
teen, twenty, and twenty-five cents. Why 
do we do it? You never see a Woolworth 
advertisement in the papers. Our idea of 
advertising consists in selling some ar- 
ticles at less than cost, on the theory that 
a person who comes here and buys some- 
thing for ten cents which a friend of his 
has paid twenty or twenty-five cents for 
elsewhere, will tell of his discovery. In 
other words, what money we have for ad- 
vertising we invest in the goods we sell 
rather than in columns of advertising. A 
pleased customer is the best advertise- 
ment.” 

“You deal with people of less means,” I 
observed, “mill and factory workers, per- 
sons with small incomes.” ¢ 

The superintendent’s features resolved 
themselves into a genial smile, and he ad- 
mirably preserved his equipoise as a thun- 
der crash shook the building. “There is 
no place to study human nature like a 
five-and-ten-cent store,’ he remarked. 
“Let me tell you something: I have been 
with the Woolworth Company for a con- 
siderable period of years. It is my con- 
yiction that the person who likes best to 
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With this interview the “Talks with 
Toilers” conclude. Association with 
men and women who are doing the 
work of the world quietly and wnob- 
trusively—readers will recall that the 
name of no toiler has been mentioned 
—has convinced me beyond question 
or argument that the problem of labor 
is not made by the individual worker. 
Generally speaking, he is honest, takes 
pride in doing his work well, wanis 
the work he does to reflect credit on 
himself as a workman, and is eager 
that wages get back to normal as soon 
as liwing costs will permit. The 
opinion was pretty general that high 
wages have not bettered the work- 
ingman, but injured him. He is just 
as anxious as inflwential writers and 
speakers to restore the economic bal- 
ance, and ready to do just as much. 

E. H. ©. 


keep a dollar is the person who has one. 
Persons of wealth and prominence are 
among our most regular customers.” 

Waiting a moment to see how I took 
that announcement, he went on: “I will 
relate an instance—I could name a number 
of similar ones. In one of my stores I 
noticed that a woman, wife of a wealthy 
manufacturer, a man well known also in 
the political world, was coming regularly 
to our store. One day I ventured to ask 
her the reason. ‘Why should I not come 
here?’ she asked. ‘You have good values. 
I can get a pair of mitteis for ten cents 
which serve just as well for one of my 
boys to lose as those I must pay fifty 
cents for elsewhere. My children, so far 
as I can learn, appreciate your ten-cent 
phonograph records as much as they do 
two- and three-dollar ones. My girls are 
as well pleased with ribbons from your 
ribbon counter as from the expensive silk 
store.’ In my judgment, she was a mother 
of good sense and sound philosophy,’ 
the superintendent added. “Do you 
realize that the largest and best-equipped 
store we have is located on Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and is patronized almost 
entirely by the New York aristocracy?” 

He was called downstairs then to take 
records of stock, and I directed my further 
questions to one of the girls in the store 
whom he had selected to talk with me and 
had invited into the office. 

One is always learning something more 
about the art of interviewing. I should 
have known better than to have made 
the first question one of wages. Péople 
are sensitive about the fact of salary 
and inclined to be secretive. She politely 
refused to answer the question—and was 
justified. As quickly as possible, then, 


I swung to less-pointed questions—ques- 
tions about the counters the girls preferred, 
the hours they worked, what is required 
of them when they apply for the position, 
their recreations and eccentricities. 

This is her story. I am acting merely 
as the recorder. Though doubtful at first 
of what she should reveal and not reveal, 
presently she was talking freely, and 
before she had finished had done credit 
to herself and her company, and _ inci- 
dentally had disclosed a number of inter- 
esting features—including the amount of 
her salary. : 

“You may be surprised to learn that 
the girls do not: care to work on the 
fancy-work counter,’ she began. “There 
is hardly a line of goods in the store to 
which they take less kindly. I have 
passed through the grades of salesgirl, 
cashier, and floorgirl and speak from 
experience. Some like to sell jewelry; 
some prefer notions; some ask for the 
eandy counter, though it is a mistaken 
idea that the girls like the candy counter 
because they can get all the candy they 
want. We have no rules about it, and 
need none, for after a few days the girls 
are perfectly satisfied to weigh out the 
confectionery and not eat it. They do 
not care to sell glassware, either, or dishes. 
Perhaps the ribbon counter is the most 
popular; but we had one girl who was 
never so happy as when she was selling 
hardware. 

“We try to locate the girls at the count- 
ers they like best, for they are happier 
and make better sales. Part of my work 
now is to hire the girls, subject to the 
superintendent’s approval. We are ex- 
tremely careful. We look up the appli- 
cant’s family, inform ourselves of her 
education and her selling ability. Would 
you like to see the application blank?” 

The blank contained twenty-five pertinent 
questions. Among them I noticed the fol- 
lowing: “Language spoken? Have ‘you 
any relatives now in the employ of F. W. 
Woolworth Company? Do you live with 
parents? Are you boarding? Are you 
housekeeping? Have you had a common- 
school education? Have you graduated?’ 

“We have in the store graduates of 
grammar, high, and commercial schools, 
though with the commercial-school girls 
the position is a hold-over until they can 
get into an office. Most of us agree that 
we are better off than those who work 
in mills and factories. Of course there 
are constant changes: one thinks she 
will like telephone work better; another 
gets tired of selling our line of goods and 
wants to try another. But I can recall a 
number of instances where the girls came 
back to us. We try to get girls who live 
at home, finding them more reliable. 
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No, there is no regulation dress, and we 
wear our hair as we please. Regulations 
are the exception, not the rule, in this 
store. No charge is preferred against a 
clerk because she breaks an article; but 
if she becomes too careless in this partic- 
ular we have to let her go, for she has 
ceased to be an asset. 

“On the whole, we are satisfied and 
happy. Look about the store. We have 
just passed through a hot, hard week, 
but the girls appear easy -and satisfied. 
Most of them will go somewhere this 
evening, forget the hot store, the long 
hours, the disagreeable customer, and 
come in tomorrow morning fresh for 
another day. Our hours are 8.30 to 6, 
that is, forty-eight hours a week, with an 
hour and a quarter at noon, when we can 
go downstairs and relax in a large, com- 
fortable room furnished for recreation. 
We get a two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
and each girl receives five dollars at 
Christmas for each year she has been 
with the firm, with a maximum of fifty 
dollars. Should she get married, the com- 
pany presents her with a gift of five 
dollars in gold for each year she has 
worked. Wages are ten dollars a week, 
and we work one evening. 

“Ag soon as a girl is taken on we give 
her a course of instruction with regard 
to the counter at which she will be placed, 
the way to make change, wrap parcels, 
register sales, details of weighing if she 
is to go to the candy counter, always 
emphasizing the necessity of being un- 
failingly courteous to customers.” 

“Are the customers always courteous to 
the girls?” I asked. 

She hesitated a moment. “Most of them 
are. It may surprise you to learn that 
the girls would rather wait on persons of 
moderate means than on those with plenty 
of money, because the first are more easily 
satisfied and part with their money more 
willingly. One of our few rules is that 
when an article is sold it shall be regis- 
tered and the money taken before being 
wrapped up and handed to the customer. 
That practice protects the company and 
the salesgirl. 

“Yes, we do lose articles off the counters. 
Sometimes, also, we get a wrong girl who 
registers a twenty-cent purchase at ten 
cents, keeping the other ten; but she is 
soon detected. Persons are on watch in 
the store all the time. We seldom if ever 
accuse a person of taking an article the 
first time we suspect him. But let him 
beware the next time he comes to the 
store—many eyes will be watching every 
movement.” 

“You yourself seem satisfied,” 
marked. 
ployee.” 

“And why not?” she exclaimed quickly. 
“Thirteen years ago I began with the com- 
pany at three dollars a week. To-day I 
am getting twenty-six, and fifty dollars a 
year additional as my allotment for serv- 
ice.” She had let slip the secret. But I 
would not be recording it, had she not 
laughingly given me permission. She was 
proud of her record, and reasonably so, 
since after thirteen years her salary was 
more than eight times what it had been 
at the beginning. Duty called, and she left 
the office just as the superintendent re- 
turned. 


I re- 
“Woolworth has one loyal em- 
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“When complaints from customers come 
about our girls,” he said, “we investigate 
the case and make as just a decision as 
we can. But,” he proceeded confidentially, 
“T refuse to censure a girl unless it is 
a perfectly clear case of neglect or dis- 
courtesy. Our clerks work hard; their 
hours are long. Once, just after six 
o’clock, the hour we close, a man came 
to one of my stores and because he could 
not get in he began to reproach the girls 
who were going home. I happened to be 
standing by. I knew the man; he was 
president of a local union whose members 
worked a considerable number of hours 
less than our clerks and were paid several 
times more. He did not get away with- 
out hearing a few pertinent remarks. 

“The girl back of the counter deserves 
a good deal more credit for intelligence 
and courtesy than she is likely to get, 
though sometimes she does get it. I call 
to mind one man in the community who 
traded often with us, and who seemed to 
prefer that a certain girl wait on him. 
He finally moved to another town, but 
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before he left he made the girl a present, 
with this comment: ‘I appreciate your 
courtesy, and only ask that you extend 
it to others as you have to me.’ ” 

The storm was over. The hour-hand of 
the clock was nearing six, and the girls 
at the counters were setting their stock to 
rights previous to going home, All the 
while I had been in the office the cashier 
at my left had been counting money and 
making quotations to an assistant. As I 
rose to go I cast my eye at the cash box, 
fully expecting to find it heaped with five- 
and ten-cent pieces. I saw piles of bills, 
an occasional quarter and half dollar, 
many pennies—but nickels and dimes were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Replying to a puzzled question, the 
cashier said: “No wonder you ask where 
all the five- and ten-cent pieces are when 
banks are constantly calling on us for the 
same kind of money. Curious as it may 
appear, we often have to take bills else- 
where to get them converted into nickels 
and dimes for the girls to make change 
with.” 
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Religion Around the World 


Report Says Dr. Fosdick 
will Refuse Invitation 


A forecast of what Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s reply will be to the invitation 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
comes from England. D. Campbell Lee 
writes in the British Weekly this interest- 
ing announcement: 

“When Dr. Fosdick left England he indi- 
cated to me that he could not accept the 
condition laid down by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, viz., to accept the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, ete., and 
that he would therefore soon sever his 
connection with the Presbyterian church 
of New York City. He has several offers 
of pulpits, but has not yet determined 
which to accept.” 


Separatist Move Follows 
Canadian Church Union 


On June 10, 1925, the United Church 
of Canada will come into official existence. 
The Canadian Parliament has authorized 
the creation of this body through union of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches of the Dominion. Thus, 
one of the most notable projects for 
organic union of major Protestant bodies 
has met with success. 

Throughout the long period of debate 
and negotiation that preceded this action 
of Parliament, a faction of the Presby- 
terian Church has bitterly opposed the 
union, This party, within twenty-four 
hours after the enabling act had been 
passed, set about to effect the organiza- 
tion of a church of distinctively Presby- 
terian form. The new law forbids them 
to use the present denominational label, 
but under some other name they plan to 
exertise their liberty of refusing to join 
the United Church and of forming their 
own communion. Plans are in charge of 
a committee of twenty-two, which has 
issued a statement giving assurance that 
such a church is to be formed. Loeal 


congregations, whether Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, or Congregational, voting not to 
enter the union will retain their property. 
How Presbyterian fundamentalism views 
this separatist move is indicated by this 
paragraph from an editorial statement in 
the Presbyterian: “As we understand that 
a strong liberal tendency will characterize 
the new union denomination, we are glad 
to learn that the old Presbyterian body 
is to continue in its loyal testimony to 
the Gospel, which is far more necessary 
and valuable to the present age than 
largeness of numbers and abundance of 
money. May God bless their witness!” 
But from the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church of Scotland came 
congratulations to the Canadian Presby- 
terians entering the union, on “the con- 
summation of their cherished dream and 
purpose toward union.” The Free Church 
commissioners expressed “profoundest in- 
terest and satisfaction” in seeing this 
union effected. Scotch Presbyterians 
should know when, as the Continent puts 
it, “there is more honor to the name in 
giving it up than in preserving it.” 


For the purpose of drawing attention 
to the aims of the Bible Society of Maine, 
the Society has completed what is believed 
to be the most novel copy of the Scrip- 
tures in the world. The entire book was 
handwritten by 1,607 persons of all ages, 
situations, and faiths. The volume weighs 
eighty-eight and one-half pounds. 


Dr. J. M. Powis Smith, professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature 
in the University of Chicago, with Prof. 
Alexander R. Gordon of McGill University, 
Prof. Theophile J. Meek of the University 
of Toronto, and Prof. Leroy Waterman 
of the University of Michigan plan to 
bring out an “American” translation of 
the Old Testament, to be published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 
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comment on that last phrase. 
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A Note of Optimism about Europe 


And we Americans may be pleased, if also disappointed 


I WAS INTERESTED in hearing that 


letter read from Congressman Theo- 
dore E. Burton, and I noted a statement in 
the first sentence to the effect that “the 
sentiment of the people of the United States 
is overwhelmingly against the release of 
the so-called foreign debts. This has been 
indicated by votes of the Congress.” 

I do not think that I need to make any 
What I 
was thinking of commenting on was this 
“overwhelming sentiment of the people of 
the United States.’ It reminded me 
strangely enough of what Dwight W. Mor- 
row said yesterday, about the fact that 
we were prone to speak of differences 
between different nations. He used that 
illustration of the American soldier who 
was surprised that the French, after 
Americans had been in France a year, 
could not yet speak American. That story 
reminded me of the American boy who 
said that the French were insufferably 
stupid ; here they had been speaking French 
all their lives, and they couldn’t under- 
stand the little French that he knew. 

We are constantly emphasizing the dif- 
ferences between races and other nations, 
and we are not the only nation which 
does it. No nation, so far as I have yet 
observed nations, fails to do it. No na- 
tion, so far as I have yet observed, fails 
to regard itself as the peculiarly peace- 
loving nation; no nation but thinks that 
most other nations are quarrelsome; no 
nation but thinks it has ‘a peculiarly high 
ideal and is especially constituted to teach 
something to some other nation. But I 
am bound to say that my experience 
abroad has taught me one thing, and that 
is that peoples are more alike than they 
are different. And I think that is bound 
to impress itself upon any one who has 
real experience in the life of other nations. 

I thought of that likeness, which is one 
of my creeds, now, as I heard that sentence 
from Mr. Burton. How like this over- 
whelming sentiment of the American 
people for the payment of its debts—how 
like that is to the overwhelming sentiment 
of every other people to have its debts 
paid! How singularly like it is to the 
overwhelming sentiment of France to get 
its reparation payment. Does any one 
think that our sentiment to get our debt 
paid is any stronger than the sentiment 
of France to get its reparation debt paid, 
or, for that matter, the sentiment of Eng- 
land or Belgium or Italy to get their rep- 
aration debt—or Serbia, which is almost 
always forgotten? 

And what has been the result of senti- 
ment? How far did it go in these cases? 
That sentiment of France, which we all 
share,—we would do anything we could- 
to bring that sentiment to reality,—has 
now yielded to political economy ; to econ- 


- omy which was known three or four years 
ago just as well as it is known to-day, 
_ which was known in the Reparation Com- 
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ROLAND W. BOYDEN 


Following are Mr. Boyden’s remarks 
delivered extempore at one of the con- 
ferences at the Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown. His quotation from 
Mr. Burton, who is chairman of the 
Debt Funding Commission, which has 
to do with the debts the allies owe 
the United States, was a text for 
interesting comment; and his opinion 
of the Dawes plan was cordially re- 
ceived. THe Recister has Mr. Boy- 
den’s consent for the publication. 


ROLAND W. BOYDEN 


Onetime observer of the Reparations 
Commission 


mission then, which was known at the 
time the bankers’ committee with Morgan 
met in Paris, and might just as well have 
put out what would then in substance have 
been the Dawes Report as it is to-day. 

This sentiment, which is something 
sacred to Mr. Burton, merely means that 
the American people has an opinion which 
does not agree with that of people who 
know. President Pliot said once that the 
first real step in education was when you 
learned to consult somebody who knew 
about something that you didn’t know 
about. It looks a little as if some of us 
to whom Mr. Burton referred had failed 
to take the first step. 

It has amused me time and again to 
have Americans annoyed at-.the attitude 
of France—her seeming obstinacy in wish- 


ing to have this debt paid—and at the 
same time go up into the air, in the ap- 
proved American fashion, when the sug- 
gestion was made that something ought 
to be done about the interallied debt. We 
can stand like Canute on the edge of an 
economic ocean and try our best to sweep 
back these economic principles. For my 
part I have not the slightest interest in 
seeing the American nation make a fool of 
itself. And so I leave the subject of the 
interallied debt, merely saying that, apart 
from the application of economic principles 
to the interallied debt, I should be very 
sorry if we stopped there. I should be 
very sorry if we were not willing to add 
sentimental considerations to whatever 
conclusion might be reached upon the ap- 
plication of mere business economic prin- 
ciples. But certain it is that we have got 
to apply the business economic principles 
sooner or later, and one of those is that 
the sooner you apply them the more you 
get. 

There has been a distinct note of 
optimism struck in this conference and I 
have been glad to hear it and share in 
it. An optimistic note was struck by 
Prof. Allyn Abbott Young in his round 
table with respect to the condition of 
Europe, and Sir James Arthur Salter in 
his address last night came back to that 
optimistic note and told us what I think 
all observers agree is true—that Europe 
is improving; that, in spite of all the 
difficulty that had been put in his way by 
the war, in spite of all the difficulty that 
had been put in his way by governments, 
in spite of all the difficulties that might 
have been removed from his way by 
governments that have not been removed, 
the individual man has by his efforts 
brought Europe up to a distinctly higher 
plane than it was on at the end of the 
Armistice. That is the real fact and a 
sound basis for optimism. 

But I hope at the same time we shall 
not carry this optimistic note too far. 
All optimism to-day with respect to the 
reconstruction of Europe must be relative. 
There has been distinct advance. That 
does not mean that Hurope is in the con- 
dition that it was in before the war or 
is prepared to advance immediately to 
prosperity, but it does mean that Europe 
has got somewhere. It means, too, that 
the Dawes plan represents a new factor in 
this European progress. It represents 
real common sense applied to it, and it 
gives a start if it is adopted, a fillip which 
will carry on this progress and mean some- 
thing very substantial for the future. 

Dr. Alan Goldsmith summed up the 
thing in a phrase which to my mind is 
the complete argument for the Dawes 
plan: “There is no other alternative.” 
There is not; not because it is put up 
as an ultimatum, a “take-it or leave it” 
sort of thing, but because it is based on 
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sound economic principles, and on those 
Providence somehow has delivered an ulti- 
matum. 

I would like to add one word with re- 
spect to the future, and that is that the 
spirit in which the Dawes or any other 
plan is applied means great things. It 
may mean disaster with the best sort of 
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machinery that can be devised, or it may 
mean success with comparatively poor ma- 
chinery. I am not going outside of the 
Dawes plan in saying this, because the 
Dawes plan itself says it, and I have no 
doubt that Sir Arthur Salter put that 
paragraph into the Dawes plan. It is 
not only for that reason that I believe 
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that that is true, but I think Sir Arthur 
Salter as authority for the statement is 
a great comfort. I think we can be 
pleased that Americans have taken a sub- 
stantial part in creating this possibility 
of advance, however disappointed we may 
be that it has not been official or earlier, 
or that it cannot now be greater. 
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' A Dreamer in the Desert 


Story of Bryn Mawr’s Summer School for Women Workers 


HE SCHOOL which sprang into being 
i cet a sunset dream in the Sahara 
Desert five years ago ended its fourth 
consecutively successful year on the night 
of Friday, August 8. 

On that night more than one hundred 
young women from the workshops of 
America—the shoe factories of New Eng- 
land, the garment shops of New York, the 
cotton mills of the South, the wood-work- 
ing shops of the far Northwest—who had 
met on the campus of Bryn Mawr College 
eight weeks before as individuals, strange, 
a little shy, more than a little awed by 
their surroundings, gathered in the beau- 
tiful cloister garden to fittingly celebrate 
their going forth as the Class of 24 of 
the Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry. 

They came with diverse ideas—some to 
continue the education begun .in night 
schools and fit themselves eventually for 
college; some to master English and pub- 
lic speaking so that they might, as the 
future leaders of labor, plead labor’s cause 
eloquently ; some for no other reason that 
they had words to express than to grasp 
any opportunity for mounting from a 
lower plane to a higher. 

They left with these objects in large 
measure accomplished, yet that was not 
all. Something far more momentous than 
the satisfaction of personal ambition had 
entered into their lives. Like those early 
folk who talked with Paul and the 


Apostles, they went forth so filled with. 


the Spirit that they couldn’t keep quiet 
about it. And so the Summer School for 
Women Workers has this year, as it has 
in past years, turned out a hundred and 
more missionaries in the cause of workers’ 
education. 

One result of this missionary spirit is 
seen in the decision of the students this 
year to organize one- or two-day confer- 
ences on workers’ education this autumn 
in the various summer-school districts 
throughout the country. Students to-the 
school are chosen by committees in eight 
districts, covering all the United. States. 
The committees are made up of represent- 
atives of labor, summer-school alumne, 
and college alumne, They find the money 
for each student’s tuition and board at the 
school and often provide railroad fares 
and other necessary funds. 

It is these committees, together with all 
Summer-school alumns, representatives of 
the Y. W. ©. A., girls’ clubs, and other per- 
sons interested, who will be asked to hold 
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the conferences to discuss and take action 
on the question of carrying on throughout 
the winter the education begun at the 
Summer School, start classes for other 
workers, raise: money for summer-school 
scholarships, and find the best available 
material for the Class of ’25. 

In other years this same missionary 
spirit led students leaving the Summer 
School to spread the gospel of education 
in the shops and factories to which they 
returned, and in some cases, where night 
schools and other facilities for education 
were non-existent, or too far away to be 
available, to form classes themselves and 
impart as best they could the knowledge 
they had gained at Bryn Mawr. 

The result of this campaign of education 
has been that every year the class entering 
the school is just a little better fitted for 
the work in hand than the previous class, 
said Miss Hilda W. Smith, director of the 
Summer School. Miss: Smith may be lik- 
ened to the Paul whose preaching made 
many converts... Formerly dean of Bryn 
Mawr College, she resigned to become di- 
rector of the school when it opened. 

She is a poet of note, and her play, or 
pageant, or what you will, in verse with 
which the school closed describes very 
simply and very beautifully that spirit of 
help to others which is characteristic of 
both the school administration and student 
body. The play ends with the students 
lighting lanterns at an altar fire and 
marching in pro¢ession from the cloisters, 
symbolic of that light of knowledge they 
received at Bryn Mawr and which they 
are to carry with them into the world. 

The Summer School was started in 1921 
through the inspiration of Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, then president of Bryn Mawr, 
now president emeritus, a pioneer in edu- 
cation for women. On her round-the-world 
trip in 1920 Miss Thomas sat one evening 
on a sandhill in the Sahara watching the 
sunset, when there came to her a vision of 
a school in which the workingwomen of 
her native land—the women whose lives 
were passed in :toil, whose ambition to 
better their lot and the lot of their fel- 
lows was often frustrated by the lack of 
education—might have some of the oppor- 
tunities given their more fortunate sisters. 


Miss Thomas has never been an idle: 


dreamer, Upon her return to Bryn Mawr 
she set about the task of making the 
dream of the desert come true, and the 
following June saw almost a hundred 
workingwomen on the campus of the col- 


lege. It was a new world for them,—the 
green lawns, the big trees, the ivy-covered 
Blizabethan buildings in such contrast to 
the “sidewalks of New York,” the mill 
towns of New England and the South, the 
factories of Chicago and the cities of the 
West. ; 

And in the class-rooms another new 
world was opened to them—the world of 
books, with English and economics and 
history the chief studies, together with 
elective courses in literature, science, and 
social history and a course in appreciation 
of music put in for good measure. And 
then another new world was opened—the 
world of play, which so few that first 
year knew anything about. And in these 
new worlds closed minds and _ hearts 
opened and the humdrum of life was put 
away forever,—for no missionary ever 
leads a humdrum life. 

Thus has the seed of a great idea, 
caught up by the winds of the Sahara and 
flowering, thousands of miles away, on 
the green campus of Bryn Mawr, been a 


thing of beauty: and an inspiration for 
many. 


Ideals 
ELINOR C. WOOLSON 


“He failed because he aimed too high” ; 
I would not care if men should censure 
So, 
But i could not have them say that I 
Gained success by dint of aiming low. 


An Old City 
CLARE MACDERMOTT 


White moons have drenched it with their 
Silver sheen, 


And slender willows have long shadows 


east 
About its paths—it droops like some old 
queen 
whe itoega on regal splendors fading 
‘ast. 


Forgotten is its pomp and pageantry, 
The glories woven like a gleaming chain 
About its days—the laughter, gay and free, 
Of those who passed—and came not 
back again. 
Old moons, old loves, old starlights—what 


are they? 
Illusive things—about them quickly 
creeps 


The dull pall of oblivion, cold and gray, 
While, peering through pale fingers, 
Beauty weeps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Unitarianism at Parting of Ways 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


As a Unitarian clergyman the writer of 
this letter has for some years been con- 
tending for a type of Unitarianism that 
shall be both theistic and Christian. By 
a theistic Unitarianism is meant a type of 
religious liberalism that affirms a belief in 
God. By a Christian Unitarianism is meant 
a type of religious liberalism that acknowl- 
edges its dependence upon the historic 
sources of Christian faith and tradition. 

It seems an anomaly that a minister of 
religion in these days should have to de- 
fend himself for a belief in Deity. It 
seems equally extraordinary that a Uni- 
tarian minister has to justify his right 
to be called a Christian. Nevertheless 
there exists within our fellowship just 
now a group of self-styled “radicals” who 
reject this basis of Christian theism. 
They maintain, according to their own rep- 
resentations, that a belief in God is not 
necessary to religion, or at least to Uni- 
tarianism. And they maintain, further- 
more, that religious liberalism can and 
must disown doctrines typically known as 
Christian. 

In support of these assertions I have 
only to point to certain letters recently 
published in Tur CuHrisTIAN REGISTER, 
which letters, in turn, are characteristic 
of a certain point of view, variously 
known as “ethical humanism” or as “eyo- 
lutionary naturalism,” which in recent 
years has gained a foothold and found con- 
siderable expression among this more radi- 
cal element in our denomination. Apart 
from the article by Mr. Dietrich, which 
appeared on May 8, and the two letters, 
one from Mr. Amberson and the other 
from Rey. Julia N. Budlong, reference may 
also be made to the substance of an ad- 
dress by my friend Rey. H. B. Backus at 
the recent Pacific Coast Conference at 
San Francisco, printed in the current issue 
of the Pacific Unitarian. In this address 
Mr. Backus, taking issue with me, declares 
that “evolutionary naturalism” represents 
to him “a truer interpretation of the facts 
of the universe” than-the theism which I 
profess. 

The point I wish to make, the point 
which these radicals or extreme mod- 
ernists seem to overlook, is that Chris- 
tian theism, on the one hand, and eyolu- 
tionary naturalism (or ethical humanism), 
on the other, do not represent simply dif- 
ferent shades of thought which may co- 
exist within the same general system, but 
they stand for opposite and contradictory 
principles which cannot be successfully 
harmonized in the same religious fellow- 
ship. Hence what Miss Budlong and Mr. 
Amberson are pleased to call my intoler- 
ance. In the eyes of a Christian theist 
such intolerance is directed against teach- 
ing that to him seems not only false but 
destructive,—destructive of the thought 
and the sentiment that animate true 
religion. 

Unitarianism, as it seems to us, stands 
just now at a parting of the ways. And 
it is a matter of very grave concern to the 
future of our Liberal movement whether 
we continue to stand on the best that is 
in our own traditions and in the historic 
faith of the Christian Church, or whether 


we allow ourselves to be dominated by 
that small group within our own fellow- 
ship who wish to convert us into a kind of 
ethical culture society and our faith into 
a thinly disguised atheism. 
Lewis C. Carson. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A Word with Speakers — 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Recently I felt obliged to try to listen to 
a paper or address for something more 
than an hour. At least half of the time 
belonged to another speaker who when 
her turn came imposed a similar affliction 
on the audience. .Apparently the only 
reason for the excessive time was the de- 
sire to talk. 

I wonder if preaching and moral teach- 
ing would not be more effective to-day if 
the preachers and teachers would first 
learn to use simple English. 

Is it in full accord with religious prin- 
ciples for an author to deliver an address 
to an audience after it has been published 
in the press and presumably read by many 
of that audience? 

The business man, sometimes referred 
to by the religious press as “fairly honest,” 
would hesitate long before he attempted to 
“cash in” a second time on the goods 
already delivered. CHaArues. S. CLARK. 

Boston, Mass. 


“Inspection Day” 
To the Editor of Tam CHrisTiAN R»GIsTER :— 


The President’s long letter on “Inspec- 
tion Day’—the first use of the term, offi- 
cial or unofficial—seems rather politic or 
else shows a surprising ignorance of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s announcement of May 18 
and of the earlier statement given to the 
press by a journalist, Junius B. Wood, 
of the plans for “Mobilization Day.” 'The 
friends of the proposal, not its opponents, 
chose the term as outlined to him by the 
Publicity Bureau of the War Department. 
Moreover, the Army and Navy Register 
of January 5 referred to the demonstra- 
tion as “Mobilization Day” and spoke of 
it as to be “the greatest military demon- 
stration in the history of the United 
States.” It is astonishing for the Presi- 
dent or anybody else now to imply that 
what was contemplated in those announce- 
ments was the customary military maneu- 
vers or “inspection” of the army and 
militia and to say that “it is far from the 
truth” for the press and public to assume 
that “a national mobilization of forces and 
of the civilian and industrial resources 
available for national defense is to be 
carried out on that day.” 

Precisely such a demonstration, as the 
central feature of a general patriotic holi- 
day, was the clear purpose of General 
Pershing’s announcement. The universal 
protest of the churches and religious press 
was warranted by many expressions, e.9., 
that “the try-out was more especially to 
show the preliminary steps required for the 
prompt utilization of our large reserve force 
of patriotic citizens” (italics mine), and 
that he hopes to make this demonstration 
“a permanent policy,” in which “we expect 
them all (i.e., the people) to participate.” 


If that protest has made the Govern- 
ment realize that the carrying out of such 
a program would be a blunder and a 
menace, and the President is trying to 
undo the damage and withdraw the offen- 
sive features proposed, the assurance of it 
is a great relief. The churches are to be 
thanked for their widespread and efficient 
protest. Lucta AMES MEAD. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A Mother Speaks 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article entitled “Motherhood,” by 
Julia Ward Howe, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, is 
a beautiful portrayal of the spiritual pro- 
gressiveness, saving power, and loveliness 
of the maternal spirit, timely and true, 
touching and teaching the heart through 
the mighty appeal of its heavenly ideals 
and truthfully drawn life-pictures. I 
read it to our daughter who is the happy 
mother of two little ones. : 

Every maiden and matron should read 
this wonderful life-sketch by Mrs. Howe. 
It is to give you my word of appreciation, 
and thanks for its insertion in THE Rxc- 
IsTER, that I send this note; and I would 
add another appreciative word, of your 
first editorial, with its pertinent quota- 
tions, under the title “Old Men’s Wars.” 

Genuine Christianity is a long way in 
advance of the churches, although their 
members devoutly pray for the coming of 
God’s kingdom, and the will of the Father 
“on earth as it is in heaven,” knowing 
not the meaning of their petition. “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” It is harmony 
in active creative, constructive operation. 

GERTRUDE BE. Mies. 

ConcorD JUNCTION, MASs. 


A Prayer 
EARL F. COOK 


HAVE A MIND swung wide open 
like a door of a friendly house; to have 
a heart filled with enthusiasm for the 
good and the just as the sun is filled with 
warmth; to have a soul heavy with a love 
for human beauty as an April hill is heavy 
with green grass and opening buds—to have 
these precious,. invisible yet divine qualities 
would be life indeed. They surely would 
fill us with enduring joy and peace. May we 
long for these ideals. May we strive for 
them, cleansing the inner man and woman 
as we would cleanse our homes to welcome a 
dear. friend and comrade. 

May we see that the world can become - 
thereby a little fairer, that this is truly god- 
liness. May we never bow our knees to 
anything less than our ideal manhood and 
womanhood. May we have a delicate sense 
of the ideal right, never surrender it before 
a show of might, but carry on the finer 
qualities of life as though nothing else 
mattered. Indeed nothing else does matter. 
Out of our best thoughts and desires, may 
we carve images of what we can be. May no 
other idols claim our devotion and loyalty. 
May we worship honestly before them, as 
sincerely and humbly as the poor peasant ~ 
prays. Thus may beauty come to us as the 
dawn comes to the ships that put to sea. 
May truth come. May ess come. 
And may we become embodiments of strong 
manhood and delicate womanhood. Amen. 


ay 
‘| 


. 


lear’ 
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Three Fundamental Things: 
Melody, Harmony, and Rhythm 


These keep our lives in tune with other lives 


“The morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


HE ANCIENTS—inspired by Pythag- 

lL oras, some say—had the pleasing 
legend that the earth is surrounded by 
seven transparent concentric spheres, and 
that these moving spheres as they touched 
one another made an ethereal music too 
fine for any_but the ear attuned to catch. 
It is a pleasing thought, that the whole 
ereation makes a heavenly music, and that 
at the very dawn of things the ‘morning 
stars sang together.” William Blake has 
given us a notable picture of the morning 
stars singing together and the sons of 
God—winged asgels—shouting for joy. 
There is a kind of musie in nature that is 
evident to the ear attuned. 

But, strange to say, the ancients had no 
conception of music as we know it. To 
the Greeks, who brought the plastic arts 
to such perfection, music was nothing 
more than an accessory, a handmaid to the 
drama or to declamation. We have no 
record that they had any harmony, any 
piling of tone on tone. They did not con- 
ceiye that man “out of three tones” could 
make, not a fourth tone, but a “star.” 

The three fundamentals of music are 
melody, harmony, rhythm. Without any 
one of these three we can have no music. 

Consider the importance of melody. 
Here is the Symphony Orchestra. Here 
on our left are the first violins and on our 
right the second. Back of the first vio- 
lins the violoncellos, back of the second 
yiolins the violas. Here on the one hand 
is the woodwind, back of them the contra- 
basses. On the other is the brass and 
back of the brass the percussion instru- 
ments—tympani and “batteries.” The 
strings are muted, and suddenly above the 
muted strings sound the mellow notes of 
a horn. It is melody, sheer and lovely. 
We have known lives like that, lives in 
which through the “mud and scum of 
things, there alway, alway something 
sings.” They go through the wilderness 
of this life and make it a well. With 
bright faces and hopeful spirits they en- 
dure misfortune and irradiate the lives 
around them with their cheer and friend- 
liness. ‘Their life is a perpetual song of 
hope. Misfortune cannot touch them, for 
they live from inward springs. Whatever 
they touch is transmuted into a thing of 
beauty. For them “the evil is naught, is 
yoid, is silence implying sound.” 

The course of life is an improvisation. 
The composer may set the line of his 
melody, establish his harmonie progres- 
sion, assign his melodies to the various in- 
struments of the orchestra, hut life itself 
is an improvisation, because we cannot 
choose the playing instruments nor as- 
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semble the members of the orchestra. And 
the Great Conductor may set us to play- 
ing an Andante when we would choose 
to play an Allegro, or a Marche Funébre 
when we would perform a Scherzo. 

Many of us are set to playing beautiful 
melodies upon poor instruments. But con- 
sider the humble origin of the instruments 
of the orchestra. A piece of beaten brass 
becomes a trumpet. The drum is a pot 
with a skin stretched over it. The violin 
is a piece of pine and a piece of maple 
strung with the entrails of a _ sheep, 
seratched with the hairs from a horse’s 
tail. Yet these produce music. Examine 
earefully some old Stradivarius or Amati 
violin. Its owner will tell you that it has 
been repaired again and again. Perhaps 
some modern craftsman found it in mu- 
tilated condition in the dusty corner of a 
shop. He repaired it, moved the sound- 
post, set up the bridge, restrung it, and 
the artist will tell you that its tone never 
was so sweet as now. Consider the lives 
you know that discourse sweet music. 
How many of them perform their melodies 
on perfect instruments? If we wait to 
sing our melodies upon perfect instru- 


‘ments, we shall wait forever, for every 


human instrument has been somewhat 
marred in making, and, as Phillips Brooks 
once remarked, “God does not require 
perfect men to do His work.” 

But melody is only one of the elements 
of music. Without harmony, the music 
of life is thin. One discordant instrument 
may mar the symphony. One instrument 
played out of tune or so loudly that the 
ensemble suffers will mar the whole. 
Watch the conductor. As he beats time 
with his baton, he moulds the melody with 
his left hand, bringing out an instrument 
a little more here, subduing another a 
little there, to attain the perfect rounded 
whole. It is an exquisite art, an art in 
which many fail. No melody ean attain 
perfection of beauty without the perfect 
harmonie background. No life is lived in 
isolation. We live with one another. Con- 
sider two persons in a community. One 
soon orients himself to that community, 
the other, never. One makes hosts of 
friends and declares with .beaming face 
that he never knew a more cordial and 
friendly community than this, The other, 
after living for a year or two in the com- 
munity, declares that he has made no 
friends and has found no one who is con- 
genial. He packs his goods and chattels 
and removes elsewhere, only to repeat the 
performamce elsewhere, for he carries his 
discord with him. It is his own spirit, 
not the community life, that is discordant. 
How can he play life’s symphony, if he 
will not play in tune? 


But there is another sense in which dis- . 


sonance enters life. There is the disso- 
nance of sorrow and misfortune. Our lives 
are running smoothly in quiet, pastoral 
melody, the sun is shining, all is tranquil, 
when of a sudden there is the blare of a 
great dissonance. The small competence 
we had laid by for old age is swallowed up 
in a bank failure. Illness lays us low, and 
death stares us in the face. Or worse, 
some one whom we dearly love is taken by 
the chill hand of death. All the harmony 
is gone out of life. 

Again consider the Symphony Orches- 
tra. It would be invidious to mention 
names, but why do we listen with such 
impatience to certain composers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? Be- 
cause their continued sweetness is insipid. 
A musician, listening to an eighteenth- 
century symphony under the smooth baton 
of a conductor, cried out, “Oh, I wish 
somebody would hit something!” Life 
that is all smooth harmony is scarcely in- 
teresting. Without struggle and conflict 
there can be no growth. If man has sub- 
dued nature and risen above the animal 
in his own nature, it is through blood and 
tears. It is because he has had to fight 
through discord to find harmony. Who 
without chastening has ever learned to en- 
dure? “Why rushed the discord in but that 
harmony might be prized?” Abt Vogler’s 
question is as pregnant with meaning as 
it ever was. Without some discord life’s 
music is stale and barren. But, after mis- 
fortune has struck us, after the dissonance, 
how we prize the harmony! How sweet 
those flutes singing of meadows lying 
warm in the sunshine; how softly sings 
the violin, after the storm has passed ! 

There are some natures that refuse to 
see discord in life. That is because they 
see life whole, they see a thread of unity 
running through its dissonance. ‘‘Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” They are unconscious of 
dissonance, because their ears are attuned 
to a higher harmony. Like the poet with 
his flower, they see life root, branch, and 
all. They do not wait for the broken are 
to become the perfect round—it is the 
perfect round now in their own conscious- 
ness. Life is harmony because they make 
it so. . 

Life must have rhythm as well as mel- 
ody and harmony. The universe moves in 
rhythm; there is what Emerson called the 
“systole and dyastole of the wniverse.” 
The seasons go their round in due course. 
The planets move through their orbits in 
given cycles. The years of human life 
come and go, bringing their seeds of 
thought and effort, and leaving the gar- 
nered fruits of experience. The human 
heart beats in a given rhythm; the breath 
eomes and goes with a rhythm, quickened 
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by fear or love, retarded by grief and de- 
spair, quickened by hope, retarded by dis- 
appointment. Sometimes life seems to lose 
all its melody and harmony and just to go 
on with a monotonous rhythm, the slow 
heart-beats of fate. Sometime when you 
were a child a band was playing on a 
festal occasion, but you were at such a 
distance that you heard no note of music, 
only the steady beat, beat, beat of the 
great drum. You could not hear it, but 
when you asked you were.told that the 
band was playing. 

A good deal of human life seems to be 
like that. The life of every-day experience 
is like the spectrum. It has its colors 
which we recognize, but at either end it 
shades off into an infra-red and an ultra- 
violet. We only catch the rhythms of 
those imagined colors, only the rhythms 
of notes too high or too low for the human 
ear to catch. In his “Republic,” Plato 
tells of men who were bound in a cave 
with their. faces turned away from its 
mouth. Beyond its mouth a fire burned, 
and between this fire and the cave’s mouth 
moved many figures, unseen by those in 
the cave, but their presence and form 
guessed by the shadows on the wall. Per- 
haps back of life’s rhythms are realities 
at which we can only guess. We have but 
our five senses and our immediate expe- 
rience to tell us what is real. But there 
may be many kinds of reality that we can- 
not comprehend, since we have no senses 
to comprehend. Who ever saw an atom? 
Or who ever perceived with his senses that 
radiant activity that enables us to com- 
muniecate over waves of ether? Yet the 
fact that we can so communicate attests 
that such a form of energy exists. 

Thus the rhythm of an unseen world 
invades the world of experience. It is 
certain that a life lived without definite 
rhythm—a systematic planning, an orderly 
course of the events that go to make up 
the work of every day—can never be an 
effective life. What though it sing in 
perfect melody.or dwell in perfect har- 
mony—it is a life of wasted effort. What 
ideals are unrealized! What effort is 
fruitless! What gifts have gone to waste! 
Because life was lived without rhythm. 
Every motor has its timing gears which 
make the explosions in the cylinders suc- 
ceed one another in a perfect and definite 
rhythm. The more complex the motor, 
the more difficult it is to adjust these 
gears. Genius has gone to waste. Gifted 
lives have been fruitless, without atcom- 
plishment commensurate with ability for 
lack of sustained effort, effort persisted 
in day after day end year aftcr year. 
If there were this lack of definite rhythm 
in the physical universe, the world would 
be plunged into chaos. Yet we think that 
we can drift idly with the current, ex- 
cusing ourselves because of our special 
difficulties, or our temperament, or be- 
eause “nobody understands us,” and ex- 
pect to arrive at some definite goal. The 
artist who thrills us with his great play- 
ing has spent years of drudgery at his 
instrument before he set foot on the con- 
cert platform. Shelley, the most spon- 
taneous of poets, worked over and over 
his first rough drafts ere he gave the 
finished poem to the world. The notebooks 
of Beethoven are a shining example of 
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persistent effort and careful craftsman- 
ship. Paul, a man of little presence, with 
some “thorn in the flesh,” the nature of 
which he does not divulge, went on with 
persistent effort, strong because his own 
heart beat in tune with some divine 
rhythm to conquer the world for Chris- 
tianity. ‘There is a cloud of witnesses. 
But why continue? 

Without these three fundamental things, 
melody, harmony, and rhythm, no life can 
be complete. We need melody to sing 
over life’s troubled waters, melody that 
shall ring out loud and clear and unafraid. 
And we need harmony to keep our lives 
in tune with other lives and with the 
great cosmic laws that sway the universe. 
And we need to be in accord with the 
rhythm that makes our human hearts 
beat in unison with the heart of the 
Divine. It is only thus that we shall 
“make undying musie in the world,” it is 
only thus that we shall breathe “as beau- 
teous order,” it is thus, and only thus, that 
we can help the world in its progress to 
that “far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” 


A British Visitor 
T, RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


The kindness of Americans to a British 
visitor has passed into a proverb. I am 
again a witness to its phenomenal char- 
acter. An American host leaves nothing 
undone to give his guest welcome and 
comfort. Whatever it may cost-us to 
travel in this country, one item is cheap 
—hboot-leather; the only question is how 


long it will take us when we get home’™ 


to regain the use of our legs. I, who am 
in the habit of walking five or six miles 
a day, am beginning to look frowningly 
on a few blocks—cars, cars everywhere. 

Intercourse with many fine characters 
has been delightful, and audiences have 
been interesting. I have been much im- 
pressed with the keen interest taken in 
the British Labor Government, and with 
the favorable views entertained of it here, 
and especially of the character of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. I am more than ever 
convinced that Ramsay MacDonald is an 
international asset of high value. If only 
we can be wise enough in England to 
keep him in power for some years, I be- 
lieve the character of European diplomacy 
will be greatly altered, and America would 
then come to feel that the cards are on 
the table, and that no secret documents 
in the archives of Foreign Offices need 
endanger co-operation. It was a profound 
thought of the Old Testament writer that 
David the man of blood could not build 
the temple though he wished to do so. 
The European statesman who made the 
war and obtained the knock-out blow ut- 
terly failed to make peace. The hands 
that had grown skilled in handling guns 
and bombs were too clumsy to assemble 
the stones for the temple of peace. New 
men have come to power in England, and 
that fact is having repercussions in France 
and Germany, and now there is better 
hope. 

The new internationalism demands mu- 
tual understanding, We have come to 
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a time in the world’s life when ignorance 
of one another is dangerous. As I crossed 
the Atlantic once we encountered fog on 
mid-ocean several times, but it did not 
make much difference to our speed—there 
was plenty of room. But a dense fog in 
the New York channel brought us to a 
dead stop. The channel was so crowded 
that we dared not move. How we longed 
for the sun to break through! In the 
dark, so near port, we could not enter. 
Long ago, the nations could get along 
pretty well in spite of much ignorance of 
one another, but now the channel of 
international life is so crowded that move- 
ment in the fog is full of peril. In our 
hearts we feel to be near port; but ig- 
norance is a great difficulty, and we are 
afraid of one another. It is surely the 
duty of all of us to work for a better 
understanding of one another’s purposes 
and ways, and for harmonizing these by 
regulating them in every nation by a 
higher standard. Nationalism ought not 
to be the enemy of internationalism, but, 
as too often cherished, it is. Yet this 
latter is not good nationalism. Properly 
understood, the man who is not a good 
internationalist is the enemy of his own 
people. This matter of understanding one 
another is one of great difficulty. I have 
felt again during my tour how little the 
common people in America know about 
England, just as I feel at home how little 
the common people of England know about 
America. 

Nothing has surprised any audiences 
here more than my description of the 
civil service in England. Civil servants 
are civil servants for life, and do not 
change with changes of government. 
Those who serve the Labor ministers. 
served the Tory and the Liberal ministers. 
In municipal government mayors have no 
plums to give away, no spoils to distrib- 
ute. Brighton at the present time has 
a Labor mayor, though Labor members 
on the Council number about twelve out 
of sixty. The Liberals and Tories voted 
for him, and when he becomes mayor he 
suspends his connection with the Labor 
party for the term of his mayoralty, be- 
cause the mayor must not act as a party 
man. If an industry is municipalized or 
nationalized in England, no political party 
can get any advantage out of it. I have 
explained these conditions to many people 
who have expressed their surprise at 
them. ; 

Misunderstanding is often noticeable in 
the newspapers. The Boston Herald one 
day had a leading article on the nation- 
alization of mines in Britain. A Labor 
member had introduced a bill which was 
debated and defeated in the House. The 
writer said the bill proposed to take away 
royalty-rights without compensation, and 
these royalties were “the sole income of 
the mine-owners.’ Here was robbery, and 
this was the kind of thing the Labor 
party would do when they had full power! 
Royalties amount to about £6,000,000 
annually; the profits of mine-owners in 
1923 amounted to over twenty-four mil- 
lions. 

Moreover, the royalty-owner is very 
often not the mine owner at all. He is 
often the owner of land under which a 

(Continued on page 816) 
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A New Instrument of Salvation 


IRWIN EDMAN 


For every tentative step made in increasing our information about 
the tangled skein of human motives and human behavior, there are 
dozens of volumes and hundreds of periodicals engaged in “putting psy- 


chology over” as the new instrument of salvation. 


The subway news- 


stands are littered with a bastard crew of magazines ballyhooing brain 


power, will power, thought power, or personality plus. 


For fifteen cents 


the copy one can have chaos turned into character, wobbliness into will, 
lassitude into dynamics, passiveness into “pep.” Just as soup is not only 
made for profit in factories, but given away in soup kitchens, so will power, 
personality, brains, and success are being given away by benevolence. 
They are given away as gratis miracles on Tuesday evenings in churches 


which waning faith has left empty on Sundays. 


A large-scale business 


has been made out of the ancient and agreeable superstition that beggars 


who wish hard enough may ride. 


Babies alone are supposed to point to 
the moon and cry because they cannot reach it. 


But a whole trade and 


whole fortunes have been built up in selling the idea that by buying certain 
particular rituals, mumbling specific iterations (ef. “Every day in Every 
way”), the moon may really be had.—V’he June “Century.” 


An Interracial 
Experiment Station 


DR. CHARLES F, DOLE 


Tun HuMAN Sipe or Hawaii. 
Albert W. Palmer. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Palmer is the minister of the great 
Central Union Church in Honolulu, a 
ehurch which, while Congregational in 
polity, is organized and administered on 
such simple terms as to contain a member- 
ship of about twenty different denomina- 
tions. It may be said to represent the 
farthest reach of a world religion, be- 
ginning in the Near Hast and working 
slowly west through many centuries, till 
now it faces across the Pacific Ocean 
the largest existing masses of unconquered 
humanity, whose ancient. religions are 
deeply rooted in the soil. A considerable 
part of the population of Hawaii are im- 
migrants from these races. Thus, this 
church of the English-speaking people is 
challenged, almost like a pioneer or out- 
post station, to unusual missionary activi- 
ties. Their minister, who has been on 
the ground now seven years, is quite alive 
to the responsibilities of the situation. _ 

The little book of hardly 150 pages, 
quite profusely illustrated, is entertain- 
ingly written, and makes an excellent 
vade mecum for any one who may wish 
sometime to visit the beautiful islands 
which are coming everywhere to be known 
as “the Paradise of the Pacific.” The 


By Rev. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


story of the winning of the islands by 


a little group of valiant and devoted mis- 
sionaries, mostly from New England, who 
braved the long, perilous voyage around 
Cape Horn, and then competed for the 
leadership of the dark-skinned native race 
with the ships’ companies of every nation 
who brought trade in its most seductive 
and ruinous forms—this story of the vic- 
tory of good over eyil, of good-will over 
violence, is nothing short of a romance. 
To-day the old conflict is on in a far 
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more subtle form. You see now in the 
process of possible strife and industrial 
competition, or again (as every lover of 
his kind desires) of friendly co-operation, 
the yarious strains of a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation of a quarter of a million souls, 
about aS many, perhaps, as the limited 
area of arable land can comfortably carry. 
The Japanese are the most numerous of 
the different races. They have their 
schoolhouses and their Buddhist temples. 
The Chinese have their joss houses. The 
Portuguese and the Filipinos have their 
Roman Catholic churches. Thousands of 
the Hawaiians have become Mormons. A 
large part of them have intermarried with 
other races. Meanwhile an increasing 
number of tourists from all the world 
are visiting the islands for health, and 
the delight of travel and sight-seeing. 
On the other hand, a considerable army 
of soldiers, say, one in twenty of the 
whole population, bring the peculiar 
features of military life, especially to the 
streets of Honolulu. Their presence, to- 
gether with the immense fortifications, and 
the nayal station at Pearl Harbor, con- 
stitutes a rather odious gesture of fear 
and suspicion in the eyes of the Empire 
of Japan. Can you win oyer such a popu- 
lation as this to become a permanent ad- 
dition to the power and the peace of the 
United States? j 

Dr. Palmer has prepared his little book 
mainly from the side of his human sym- 
pathies and in his faith in the spiritual 
realities which alone give us a reasonable 
hope of human progress. He considers 
Hawaii a remarkable “Interracial Experi- 
ment Station.” It makes also an uncom- 
monly hopeful experiment in Americaniza- 
tion. On this point he relates facts that 
he knows, and tells illustrative stories to 
show the susceptibility of his various 
peoples toward the highest c¢ivilizing in- 
fluences. Not the least promising in this 
respect are the Japanese. He will not 
let you despise any of the human material 
that is going to compose the coming 
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citizenship. On page 117 he quotes the 
speech of a Japanese schoolboy on “My 
Ideal of Character.” Any parent would 
like to have a son or a daughter who 
could sum up the highest values that we 
know as this boy sums them together 
into a beautiful unity. 

Dr. Palmer is an optimist, as every 
minister ought to be. But he stands for 
no easy or idle optimism. He does not 
advise any one to visit the islands. and 
suppose that he has seen everything worth 
seeing when he has looked into the crater 
of Kilauea. The last chapter of the book 
is entitled “How to Help Hawaii.” We 
may be sure that this way is not through 
such a vote as our Senate lately passed 
regarding Japanese exclusion, as if this 
eminent body had never considered our 
common human nature worthy of their 
thought. 
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The Church School and the Bible 


How To IMPROVE 
By Frank Wade Smith. 
don Press. 50 cents. 

THe Briptp STORY AND CONTENT. 


Your SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
New York: The Abing- 


By Calvin 


Weiss Laufier. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.25. 
From the Abingdon Press come two 


books relating to religious education. The 
first, by Frank Wade Smith, offers oppor- 
tunity to a local school to make a survey 
of its condition with a view to its im- 
provement in various directions. This 
book is less difficult and less detailed: than 
a similar volume named The COhwrch 
School Survey, published by the University 
of Chicago Press. For that reason it will 
meet the needs of many workers in church 
schools who do want to look carefully at 
the condition of the school in order to see 
which of these conditions might be made 
better and the work of religious education 
be more effectively done. While it is de- 
signed for use in the Methodist churches 
and makes reference chiefly to the publi- 
cations of the Abingdon Press, it is avail- 
able and usable for churches of other de- 
nominations. 

The second book, on the Bible, is another 
issue in the Week-day School Series, of 
which Dr. George Herbert Betts is editor. 
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It is designed to furnish information con- 
eerning ‘the origin of the Books of the 
Bible, various translations of it, and its 
history through the centuries. The middle 
portion, in part two of the volume, gives 
a rapid survey of the contents of the va- 
rious groups of Books. There is a fine 
spirit pervading this book in spite of the 
fact that the author does not usually ac- 
cept the latest Biblical scholarship. He 
speaks of Moses, for instance, as author of 
part of the Pentateuch, ‘and attributes all 
the leading Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment (including “possibly” Hebrews) to 
Paul. With the spirit of appreciation of 
eertain great portions of the Bible we 
would be in hearty accord. The author 
does not discriminate, however, among the 
different parts, but takes them all, be 
cause Bible, as exceedingly valuable and 
greatly to be loved. He attributes the 
preservation of this great sacred Book 
through the many centuries of its exist- 
ence solely to its value, and makes no al- 
lowance for any theories of its sacred- 
ness which have helped to preserve it 
during the times when its contents were 
little known or considered. The style is 
interesting, and a discriminating reader 
will find much in the book that is inform- 
ing and worth while. ¥. B. 


Not Supernatural Enough 


THe VirGIN BirtH. By Frederic Palmer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 175 cents. 

This is one of a series of “Little Books 
on Religion.” In fifty-six pages the au- 
thor has stated the conflicting Biblical 
evidence, told what is known of the growth 
of the doctrine, stated the objection, not 
that it involves a miracle, but that it is 
not supernatural enough, and finally made 
clear that it is a detail of tradition which 
is of no importance to the Christian re- 
ligion. The real objection to the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth he states frankly: 
“It is derogatory to the truest view of 
the union of the sexes. This union on its 
physical side it declares to be impure. In- 
stead of seeing in it the pure and lofty 
sacrament of love, it brands it as some- 
thing in which a divine being could have 
no part, and thereby stigmatizes an es- 
sential and God-ordained act as unworthy 
of God. The noblest instincts of love have 
indeed surmounted this pernicious teach- 
ing and sanctified all aspects of wedded 
union. But this has been done, not with 
the aid of the Virgin Birth, but in spite 


of it.” G. R. D. 
Intermarriage 
By Sanction or LAw. By Joshua Henry 
Jones, Jr. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. 
$2.00. 


The author of this exceptionally well- 
written book is an educated Negro who 
graduated from Brown University in 1903. 
The story centers about the problem of 
intermarriage of the black and the white 
races. A young Southern white girl, a 
student in a girls’ finishing school in a 
‘Northern city, is rescued in a heroic man- 
ner by a college student in a neighboring 
university. They promptly fall in loye 
each with the other. Tragedy enters when 
the girl discovers that her hero has Negro 
blood in his veins. Yet she cannot give 
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him up. She accepts the situation and 
tries to win over her proud Southern 
father, who flies into a violent rage, tries 
to force her into a distasteful marriage 
with a young white neighbor, and prac- 
tically holds her a prisoner, 

There is a chapter, truly terrible in 
its realism, descriptive of the lynching of 
an innocent Negro by an infuriated mob, 


with the death of a white man who seeks to» 


defend him. At the last the girl discovers 
that she has a trace of colored blood in 
her veins, too. There is an elopement, 
the father dies, the brother is won over, 
and the North receives the lovers. As 
a revelation of what the high-class, edu- 
eated colored man in the North is think- 
ing, the book is valuable. Its literary 
merit also is high. The language is 
vigorous and frequently classical. Few, 
however, will feel that advocacy of inter- 
marriage between the white and the 
colored races can promote the good feeling 
that all desire. The author’s statement 
that practically all the white people of the 
South have Negro blood in their veins 
is so wide of the truth as to prejudice 
the reader against other conclusions. But 
the contention that race mixture in the 
South is the white man’s fault is unques- 
tionably true. M. Bart, 


Adventure is Still 
to the Adventuresome 


By 
New York: 


ADVENTURES IN THE Nwar Bast. 
Lieut.-Col. A. Rawlinson. 
Dodd, Mead & Oo. $3.50. 

This is a most astonishing book which 
shows, as General Milne says in his 
introduction to one section, that the 
world is not the tame, prosaic place 
many think it, but that “adventure is 
still to the adventuresome.” 

Colonel Rawlinson is one who loves 
excitement. After running away with 
an enemy ship, loaded with explosives, 
manned by ten Englishmen, assisted by 
one American, with ninety-six hostile 
and armed Bolsheviks aboard, “obeying 
our orders on their own ship,” the 
Colonel regretfully remarks in regard 
to the sensations and incidents experi- 
enced, “I much fear I can never ex- 
pect to see their like again.” 


Exploring the enemy’s country in a 
Ford car, or running a railroad train 
through hostile territory for the same 
purpose, seems all in the day’s work. 
Twenty months of terrible experience 
in Turkish prisons is borne by the. 


Colonel, his three brave men, and 
“George” the dog, in. the same un- 
daunted spirit. 

Unstinted praise is given the Ameri- 
can Near East Relief work. Everywhere 
he found this organization “saving count- 
less lives and administering the funds 
provided by the liberality of their coun- 
trymen with a practical common sense 
and a competent management which 
were beyond praise.” Against a dark 
background of misery, suffering, and 
death, the author says that “the fame 
of American philanthropy is now im- 
mortal, and the generosity of the United 
States will forever remain the one bright 
spot.” Rosset 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Foop AND HwautH. By Inez N. McFee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 


“With many toothsome recipes,” the 
jacket adds. And this suggests the un- 
usual quality of this book. Most treatises 
on foods try to frighten us. This tries to 
tempt us. It is not so much a book on 
the wrong foods that make enemies of 
our stomachs, as it is a book about the 
delicious foods we may still eat while re- 
maining on friendly terms with our di- 
gestive organs. The writer has gathered 
here in a most interesting way all that 
science has been telling us recently about 
food values, calories, the four vitamines, 
the three vital minerals, comparative costs 
and values of foods, and so on. It is a 
book to be most strongly recommended to 
any mother who would build up the health 
of the family by tempting the appetite 
with delicious foods. 


Dint FOR CHILDREN (AND ADULTS). By 
Lulu Hunt Peters. New York: Dodd, Mead 
€ Co. $2.00. 


This is a book for mothers—for 
mothers who want to know something 
about the principles of nutrition as they 
apply to growing children; but since it 
has been demonstrated that the best foods 
for the growing children are likewise the 
best for adults, this is a book of value to 
all. Part I. deals with the principles of 
dietetics. Part II. gives feeding directions 
for children of various ages. Part III. 
has to do with diet in disease... Part IV. 
with food poisonings and special foods. 
And Part V. is a delightful section for the 
children about the antics of the Kalorie 
Kids, illustrated. 


Tur THEORY oF HyOLUTION AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCES ON ReLicious THouGHT. By Ramsden 
Balmforth. London: Deane & Sons. 


Four Sunday evening lectures, by a 
South African preacher in Cape Town, on 
the evolution of worlds, of life, of love, 
and on the alchemy and mystery of the 
human soul. It is precisely because Ameri- - 
can churches have in general not had 
preachers to explain the significance of 
evolution, that we now have .a fundamen- 
talist reaction and so much legislation 
and attempted legislation against the light 
of science. The author of this little 
pamphlet is a middleman of enlightenment, 
and his service is well performed. Such 
expositions are constantly given in Uni- 
tarian churches. Ministers who are 
preaching on these themes will be inter- 
ested in this exposition from the other 
side of the world. 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Bertha 
M. Rhodes. Chicago: University of Ohicago 
Press, $1.75. 

The contents of this book are suitable 
for use either in the church school meet- 
ing on Sunday or in the week-day school 
of religion. It is prepared by a trained 
kindergartner and has many points of 
great excellence.: Teachers of the kinder- 
garten grades who are always looking for 
new material and for suggestions for their 
work will do well to notice this latest of 
kindergarten publications in any of the 
graded courses in religious education, 
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Suzanna’s Surprising Summer 
Part 1 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Oh, my green things a-growing, 
My green things a-growing, 

All within my posy beds 
A-growing and a-blowing!” 


Suzanna Burton sang for sheer “joy 0’ 
living’ as she swung her watering-pot 
about over the budding marigolds, and 
summer cosmos, and plain petunias, and 
fringed petunias, and bachelor’s buttons, 
and larkspurs, and sweet peas, and pop- 
pies, and balsams, and phlox, and pansies, 
and nasturtiums, et cetera! They grew in 
groups, and clusters, and rows, and beds 
in the sunny garden on the south slope 
that fell away from the end of Grand- 
father Burton’s house. 

This old-fashioned farmhouse had been 
her home, and her Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Burton had been to her both father 
and mother as well, since her father had 
been lost at sea when she was ten years 
old—five years before this—and left his 
long-motherless little girl in their care. 
Always there was a lonesome ache away 
down in her heart for that well-remem- 
bered father, but mainly she had had a 
happy time with her bluff old grandfather 
and tender, understanding grandmother— 
a time of peace, and comfort, and plenty, 
but never much “ready money.” And now 
she was ready to enter the high school 
in the village, and money would be needed 
—real money. The puzzle was—how to get 
it! , 

The fall before, she had gathered hazel- 
nuts until her hands were full of prickers, 
and Grandfather had said -she’d “richly 
earned” every penny of the fifteen dollars 
that she had been offered by the principal 
village grocer. Hop Parker had volun- 
teered to take them to market on his 
truck, as Grandfather’s Old Sallie was 
lame, and a few bushels more or less 
would make very little difference in his 
great load of vegetables and grain. The 
sturdy truck was never sick or tired, but 
on this trip it did something that Old 
Sallie had never been known to do—it 
turned like a flash, and. went off the 
road into the river! Poor Hop was glad 
to save even himself! The vegetables 
and grain were a total loss—and of course 
Suzanna’s nuts along with them! Hop 
offered to pay for them, as he had made 
the offer to carry them, and felt respon- 
sible. But of course neither she nor 
her grandfather and grandmother would 
hear of such a thing, when poor Hop— 
who wasn’t any richer than the Burtons 
—had lost his load, and had to pay what 
Grandfather called “a pretty penny” for 
repairs, after the neighbors had turned 
out and dragged his truck out of the river. 
So the money which was to have bought a 
trim serge school suit was gone. 

Suzanna nursed her sore hands back to 
smoothness with Grandmother’s infallible 
goose-oil, and meditated, “What next?’ 
‘Taxes, and much-needed shingles and paint 
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had taken every bit of Grandfather’s spare 
cash—if ever he could be said to have any 
of that variety of cash! She had only 
five dollars left, earned by picking berries 
in the summer. That would buy a pair 
of stout shoes. But wild berries were not 
plentiful in Burtonville and could not be 
depended upon. In a dry season the 
raspberries and blackberries always ‘“‘fiz- 
zled,’ as Grandfather said. And the 
strawberries had so many pickers, they 
hardly had a chance to turn pale pink. 
But when a summer hotel went up like 
magic that fall, up on the Hill—beginning 
about the time the nuts went a-glimmering 
—Suzanna had an idea. “Broilers!” she 
whispered to herself. Then she said it 
aloud to Grandmother. Grandmother had 
six motherly old hens, who had long pre- 
ferred raising families to laying eggs. Not 
very profitable fowl, but they seemed just 
like the family, and Grandfather and 
Grandmother couldn’t think of marketing 
them, and buying fresh, new, laying pullets 
in the brisk efficient modern fashion. 
These benevolent, mild-mannered biddies 
Grandmother gladly lent to Suzanna, and 
at the proper time in the early spring 


The Grasshopper 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the 
hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will 
run 

From hedge to hedge about the new- 
mown mead ; 

That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the 
lead 

In summer luxury,—he has never done 

With his delights, for when tired out 
with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant 


eee —John Keats. 


Sentence Sermon 


Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.—Luke aii. 6. 


Suzanna spent her five dollars for six 
dozen brown eggs, warranted to produce 
six dozen fine chickens of the best broiler 
breed. So “true to label” were they and 
so faithful the experienced mothers, that 
truly there were nearly six dozen chicks. 
Suzanna almost lived up in the sunny loft 
over the tool-house after that. She tapped 
the four big old maples in the front yard 
and made delicious maple jumbles from 
the sap boiled down on the kitchen stove, 
and sold them to the grocer, and bought 
grain for her flock. She sprouted wheat 
in pans under the kitchen stove, so that 
they might have plenty of green food until 
the grass appeared, and they could run 
about outdoors. 

The first of June the hotel would open, 
and it was booked full, and Suzanna had 
made a most satisfactory arrangement 
with Mr. Carton, the owner. In spite of 
the little mishaps that will happen in even 
the best-regulated chicken families, she 
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still had over sixty chickens when, in May, 
Grandfather “knocked together” some shel- 
tering coops in the orchard, and they began 
their outdoor life. Reckoning in the most 
modest manner, Suzanna Couldn’t see how 
she could help getting a good deal over 
a hundred dollars. It fairly bewildered 
her to think of it! 

“Why, Grandmother, I couldn’t use 
nearly all!” she eried one day. “For now 
that Mrs. Brown has promised to board 
me for my help nights and mornings, 
there’ll be only my clothes and my room, 
and a few little things! I can get you 
that black silk dress you’ve wanted so 
long, and Grandfather a new overcoat, and 
oh, lots of things!” How she did hug them 
both! 

That night the weazel came! Or 
weazels! It must have needed several, to 
attend to all those lusty broilers. (The 
mothers had for:some time been off duty, 
and elsewhere.) Suzanna left the pan of 
grain, and went back to the house, and 
helped get breakfast. Grandmother won- 
dered why she ate only one pancake, and 
not a single doughnut. It was not till 
afternoon that she could talk about it. 
Then, having talked it out, she pulled on 
her sweater and tam, and went up the 
hill to interview Mr. Carton again. At 
the close of the interview he said: “Yes, 
Miss Burton [no one else ever had called 
Suzanna ‘Miss Burton,” and it did make 
her feel tall!]—yes, I shan’t get around 
to doing much with flower-beds this year; 
so if you can supply the dining-room tables 
with fresh, sweet, old-fashioned flowers 
from early in June through August—and 
maybe into September, if the weather 
holds good—I’ll pay you—let me see—a 
dollar a day—no, ten dollars a week, if 
the guests are pleased. How’s that, Miss 
Burton?” 

“Tt’s—it's— Thank you, Mr. Carton!” 
choked Suzanna. She flew down the hill 
and along the meadow road as if she 
had Mercury’s wings on her heels. “Ten 
dollars a week—ten dollars a week!” 

Grandmother Burton had long ago 
turned the garden over to Suzanna, and 
the little girl had spent many happy hours 
there, till her back ached and her hands 
were grubby. But it had paid, in a wealth 
of blossoms all through the spring and 
summer and fall. Neighbors who saw 
how she loved it had contributed of their 
roots and bulbs and seeds and shrubs 
until there was not a garden in town to 
compare with it. 

When the hotel opened, early in June, 
there were old-fashioned ladies’-delights 
for flat bouquets, which Suzanna arranged 
in the flat holders, with perforated insets, 
which Mr, Carton furnished for. the 
twenty-four cozy oval tables. Late cro- 
cuses helped out, too. And for the vases 
there were tulips, and late daffies, and 
wygelia, and flowering almond, and lilacs 
lavender and white; and peonies came 
along, and roses. All together they kept 
things going until the annuals came. 
Suzanna had sown the seeds of these in 
April, in flat boxes on the sunny kitchen 
window-sills, so they had a good start 
when the chicken catastrophe occurred. 
All those named at the beginning of 
this story were there and a lot of 
other kinds besides. And now, in early 
July, Suzanna felt that all was “plain 
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Sky Marbles 
| DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Do you suppose the cloud elves play 
With marbles in the sky? 
Because I think they do, myself ; 
Of course, I'll tell you why. 


It stormed to-day, and such a noise! 
A lot of marbles fell 
And clattered over all the roofs, 
_ And rolled about pell-mell. 


So round and cold, like balls, of ice— 
I caught some in a pail; 

I think they’re cloud-elf marbles, though 
The grown-ups call them hail. 


sailing,” as her father would have said. 
With good care, and careful picking, there 
would be an abundance for the rest of the 
summer, and even into September, up to 
the beginning of the fall term at high 
school. The black silk dress and the over- 
coat seemed an absolute certainty. And as 


for school needs, she would be, as Grand- 


father remarked, with the twinkle that 
always accompanied his semi-occasional 
use of slang, “on Easy Street’! So 

“Oh, my green things a-growing, 

My green things a-growing !” 

sang Suzanna with heart as light as a 
feather, as she weeded and watered, that 
day in early July. 

Next morning, when she went out to 
water the garden—there wasn’t any! That 
is, the fence was there, and some stalks, 
and trampled leaves and buds and _ blos- 
soms—that was all! At first she thought 
—for the gate was open—that stray cattle 
might have done it. But in the soft loam 
there were no cattle tracks, and there were 
prints of stubby-toed, broad-heeled small 
shoes! Grandmother had come to the 
window, wondering what kept Suzanna 
so long, for breakfast was almost ready. 
She looked, then threw up her hands and 
hurried out and took Suzanna into her 
comfortable arms. There on her plump 
blue-gingham shoulder Suzanna asked over 
and over; “Who could have done it? Who 
could have done it?’ There was no answer 
to be found. The footsteps were lost in 
the soft sand of the road, or in the grass— 
if the marauder had come across the pas- 
tures and fields. Only, after Grandmother 
had gone in, to hurry downstairs for a 
jar of Suzanna’s favorite marmalade, Su- 
zanna caught a bright ray from something 
half hidden under a turf, and picked up 
a green glass earring! 

That day there were no fresh flowers at 
the Carton House. And that afternoon 
Suzanna, after another interview with Mr. 
Carton, began to wash dishes in the hotel 
kitchen! Steamy, sticky work as compared 
to flower raising and gathering. And 
there were so many, an unceasing clatter- 
ing stream. But the pay was the same as 
she would have received for her flowers. 
So Suzanna “kept a stiff upper lip,” as 
Grandfather said, twinkling rather more 
than usual. 

Only a day or two after she began her 
new work she had an errand into the 
dining-room, and there were flowers on the 
table! Not so well-grown and not so 
nicely arranged as hers had been, but still, 
fresh flowers. She wondered. 

[All rights reserved] 
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What Happened in Shady Lane 
JANE ELLIS JOY 


Albert and Lottie pulled the little express- 
wagon close to the open kitchen door and 
looked in. Mother was making cookies, and 
little Billy, standing on a chair beside her, 
was trying to get hold of the cake-cutter. 
In the express-wagon were Lottie’s rag doll 
and a man cut out of cardboard. 

“Any passengers for Shady Lane Station?”’ 
asked Lottie. 

“Yes,” smiled Mother. 
would like a ride.” 

Billy was only a year old. At the prospect 
he scrambled down off the chair and toddled 
to the door. He was helped to a seat in the 
little wagon, and directly Albert and Lottie— 
a happy little team—were pulling the wagon 
along Shady Lane. 

After going some distance, two wheels of 
the little express jolted off, and down came 
the body of the wagon with a thump. 

Billy laughed as if the accident were part 
of the frolic; but to Albert and Lottie the 
breaking down of the express-wagon meant 
trouble. Albert tried to put the wheel on, 
but it would not stay in place. 

“How shall we ever get Billy home?” 
asked Lottie. 

“Guess we'll have to carry him,” said 
Albert. 

They took turns carrying Billy till their 
arms ached. Bully could not walk over the 
rough places. But Billy did not enjoy being 
carried by little people, and he began to ery. 

“Oh, I wish some big, strong person would 
come along and help us!” sighed Lottie. 

Hardly had she spoken, when a big shaggy 
animal leaped over the fence on the other 
side of the road. Lottie screamed as she 
thought of bears and wolves. But the animal 
was neither a bear nor a wolf. It was a big 
friendly dog. Albert patted the smooth, 
silky head, and when the dog had licked his 
hand it made friends with Lottie and Billy. 

A thought came to Albert, and he set Billy 
astride the dog’s back. Doggie seemed to 
understand that he was expected to act like 
a pony, and he trotted on, Albert holding 
Billy, while Lottie walked behind hauling 
the broken wagon containing dolly and the 
cardboard man. Thus the children reached 
home, the dog seeming to enjoy the sport 
as much as any one. 

“Isn't this great, Mother!’ shouted Albert, 
as they drew up before the kitchen door. 

“May we keep ‘him, Mother?” pleaded Lot- 
tie, as she helped Billy to slide off the dog’s 
back. “See, he doesn’t want to go.” 

“We must try and find the dog’s owner, 
my dears,” said Mother. “I’ve heard that 
Mr. Brown of Peach Tree Farms has a large 
dog.” ; 

Mother was soon speaking to Mr. Brown 
on the telephone. 

“Yes,” came in answer. “That’s my dog 
—that’s Prince. He loves children. Guess 
he heard the baby cry, and he went to see 
what he could do. Ha, ha, ha! That dog 
was brought up with children, and he isn’t 
happy where there are no little folks. Since 
my grandchildren went away, Prince won’t 
stay home, and I hate to chain him. No, 
I wouldn’t sell the dog; but since he and your 
children have become such good friends, I’ll 
give him to them.” ; 


“E think Billy 
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Honor to Parents 
of Abraham Lincoln 


Farmington, Ill. has placed a monu- 
ment over the graves of Thomas Lincoln, 
the father, and Sarah Bush Lincoln, the 
stepmother of Abraham Lincoln. At the 
dedication ceremony, the following letter 
from President Coolidge was read: 

“The world’s debt to Abraham Lincoln’s 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, has already 
been acknowledged in the appropriate 
monument standing in the midst of a 
beautiful park established and maintained 
by Indiana. It is fitting that a similar 
expression of gratitude should now be 
erected in honor of his: second mother, 
Sarah Lincoln, and of his father, Thomas 
Lincoln. Humble as these two people 
were, their virtues are those which con- 
stitute the basis of our American institu- 
tions. They were honest, sober, virtuous, 
and kind of heart. The education which 
they lacked they encouraged their son to 
secure and were proud when he rose to 
a position which they could never them- 
selves have attained. This is the spirit 
of true parenthood, sacrificial, devoted, 
and sincere. | 

“This stone is a tribute also to the 
vast company of humble men and women 
of whom the Lincoln family may be con- 
sidered representative. Theirs were the 
courage and the endurance of the pioneer; 
theirs were the aspiration and the vision 
of better things to come which have car- 
ried American civilization across the 
mountains and to the farther ocean. 

“America’s hope is in the stability and 
purity of its home life. This monument 
commemorates not simply the individuals 
above whose dust it is erected but the 
home which they established and main- 
tained. That home, lacking though it was 
in all our present luxuries and in many 
of our comforts, was adequate for the 
development of character; it gave to the 
world Abraham Lincoln.” 


The Industries of Spiders 


One Buropean collector of trimmings for 
women’s hats, hand-bags, cushions, and 
other trinkets, reports that he uses spider 
webs effectively. After transferring the 
webs to gummed ecards, this worker in 
delicate fabrics next treats them with 
chemicals to make them waterproof, before 
finally applying them to the cloth back- 
grounds. Spider webs are not hard to 
find, as every full-grown and industrious 
spider can spin one in about an hour. 

Accurate surveyiug would be next to 
impossible without the assistance of 
spiders. Hvery year a species called the 
Michigan gray and brown spotted is care- 
fully raised to aid the manufacturers of 
surveyor’s telescopes and field glasses. 
Delicate strands of the spider-spun “silk” 
are stretched across the diaphragms of 
transit telescopes, to. guide the surveyor 
to accurate readings of his instrument. 
In some instruments the spider webs which 
have done duty for forty years are still 
unbroken. ; op 
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Shoalers Plan for a New Star Island 


Dr. Rihbany and Mr. Wood lecture in second week of conference 


IsLus or SHOALS, N.H., August 2. 


T ITS annual meeting held on Star 
Island during the General Conference, 
the Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion passed two forward-looking resolutions 
which will be of interest to all Shoalers. 
One was a recommendation to the Star 
Island Corporation for a systematic plan 
of building up the beauty and usefulness 
of the island by studying the geology, bot- 
any, and topography, and preparing de- 
seriptive booklets for guests; by provid- 
ing for open-air amphitheatres on the east 
and west coasts for sunrise and sunset sery- 
ices; by a new main building and system 
of cottages planned to make provision for 
a large open lawn for pageants and out- 
of-door entertainments; by the culture of 
the native wild flowers and the introduc- 
tion of appropriate new flowers and shrub- 
bery; by adequate provisions for out-of- 
door sports. The whole development as 
outlined was planned to be carried out 
as far as possible as a community enter- 
prise, with the work done by those on 
the island under the supervision of the 
Corporation. A committee was authorized 
to serve with a Corporation committee to 
further formulate such a plan. 

The other resolution was of importance 
in the conduct of the summer meetings 
and asks the Corporation to co-operate 
in a centralized management of the sum- 
mer program, with joint committees on 
program and publicity made up from all 
of the denominational departments and 
organizations which occupy places on the 
summer schedule of conferences. 

A change was made in the membership 
of the Association, separating it entirely 
from room rentals. Memberships will be 
now in four classes: annual, $2; co-opera- 
tive, $5; supporting, $10; life, $50. 

Cottage A, in which Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam I. Lawrance have long been domiciled 
when on Star Island, was rechristened 
“Lawrance Cottage,” and Cottage B was 
named “Newton Cottage” for Elvin 8. New- 
ton of Manchester, N.H., who was born 
in the cottage and through whose gen- 
erosity it was renovated a few years since. 

One resolution provided for a suitable 
tablet near the wharf indicating owner- 
ship of the island and the auspices under 
which it is maintained, and other markers 
about the island to indicate points of his- 
toric interest. Other resolutions of thanks 
to the press; to Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 
Frederick W. Archibald, Miss Adah G. 
Fuller, and the Eddy Trio for their music; 
to Mrs. William B. Nichols and Miss Mal- 
lie J. Floyd for their work in raising funds 
and renovating the drawing-room and 
lobby ; to the hotel management for courte- 
sies; and especially to the speakers for 
the fine spirit, wise counsel, and inspira- 
tion which they brought to the General 
Conference, were passed. 

The thanks of the Association were ex- 
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tended to Alden V. Keene of Watertown, 
Mass., who retired this year after seven 
years of faithful, painstaking work as 
treasurer, and a resolution of regret was 
voted for the passing during the year of 
such valued members as Mrs. Francis M. 
McGarry of Grafton, Mass., Mrs. C. W. 
Curtis of Marlboro, Mass., Miss Anne 
Burgess of Portland, Me., Miss Lucy F. 
Bowen of Brookline, Mass., Miss H. 
Josephine Ellis of Woburn, Mass., Miss 
Fanny M. Hamilton of Worcester, Mass., 
Mrs. Alfred T. Baker of Needham, Mass., 
and Miss Lilla Howe of Dorchester, Mass. 

For conspicuous service to the Star 
Island work, Mrs. W. B. Nichols, Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd, and Mrs. William I. 
Lawrance were made life members of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Lawrance has done valiant service 
in collecting a substantial nucleus for 
the endowment fund which she has long 
desired for Star Island. The sum of 
$1,031.26 was turned over by her at the 
annual meeting, in government bonds and 
cash, to the president of the Corporation 
for this purpose. The fund started with 
a dollar which she pinned upon her gown 
one day at Star Island and which quickly 
multiplied itself into many bills. To that 
has been added sums contributed by Al- 
liance branches which have heard her 
talk about Star Island, individual gifts, 
and money from various sources. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols reported re- 
ceipts of $666 from this summer’s bazaar, 
which is held annually, and the receipts 
from which have been used in the renova- 
tion of the hotel office and parlor, which 
included the upholstering of twenty-two 
chairs and six sofas, resurfacing the floor, 
lamps, window 
shades and draperies, beside quantities of 
blankets, bed and table linen. From this 
fund Mrs. Nichols also paid the treasurer 
of Star Island Corporation $1,000. More 
than $1,000 was raised by Mrs. Nichols 
by the use of “dime cards’ which have 
spaces in which to insert a dime for each 
holiday in the year. Mrs. Nichols is dis- 
tributing fresh cards for the coming year 
to those who will fill them. The special 
committee in charge of the fair this sum- 
mer consisted of three Salem, Mass., ladies 
—Mrs. John Raymond, Miss Grace Dalton, 
and Miss Blizabeth R. Pickering; Miss 
Stella R. Webster of Portsmouth, N.H.; 
and Miss Mary Bush of Brookline. 

Frederick W. Archibald of Waltham, 
Mass., was re-elected president. The re- 
maining officers and directors are: Hon- 
orary president, Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, 
Mass.; first vice-president, William B. 
Nichols, Quincy, Mass.; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass.; 
third vice-president, Dr. William I. Law- 
rance, Boston, Mass.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine, Canton, 
Mass. Directors for three years—Miss 
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Stella P. Beard, Boston, I. Blaine Stevens, 
Cambridge, Mass., Charles 8S. Bolster, 
Brookline, Miss Grace Dalton, Salem; for 
two years—Charles B. Wetherell, Cam- 
bridge, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, Quincy, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Dedham, Mass.; for one 
year—H. A. McIver, Orange, N.J., Miss 
Katherine H. Andrews, West Roxbury, 


Mass., Mrs. James Barnard, Norwell, 
Mass., Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dor- 
chester. 


The second week of the General Con- 
ference, following a succession of days 
replete with good things provided by 
H. Addington Bruce on ‘Psychology in 
Every-Day Life” and by Rey. Charles R. 
Joy on “Religion in Present-Day Litera- 
ture,” was equally satisfying to those on 
the island. Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston 
and Robert A. Woods of the South End 
House, Boston, were the lecturers. Not 
least in the charm of all four speakers was 
their disposition to become a real part of 
the island community, their prompt suc- 
cumbing to the natural fascinations of the 
Shoals, although the two clergymen were 
not new converts, but have been Shoalers 
for years. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge was the Sun- 
day preacher and also led several of the 
morning and sunset services. As chair- 
man of the program committee Mr. Rut- 
ledge proved himself an adept in the se- 
lection of themes and conference speakers 
this year. 

“Deep calleth unto deep” was the motif 
of his sermon, Sunday. There is no divi- 
sion between the world and the soul. Man 
is in the world to redeem and not to re- 
nounce it. The deeps of man’s nature 
responds to the deeps in the world. The 
deeps of the mind respond to those of the 
vast knowledge which all the ages have 
not compassed. The deeps of the heart 
respond to the love which has been speak- 
ing in the universe to the soul for count- 
less ages. 

Dr. Rihbany gave five addresses. God 
has guaranteed man nothing but life and 
potentialities and he must achieve the rest, 
he said, speaking on “What of Our In- 
heritance is Fit to Survive?” What sur- 
vives is that to which he gives his atten- 
tion; when he chooses a thing to be his 
constant companion he achieves something. 
Law is an instrument which man takes 
and uses to build to his own design. He 
takes evolution out of the hands of na- 
ture and goes backward or forward with 
it. The reason great preachers, poets, 
writers are not being produced to-day is 
because the emphasis. is now on the prac- 
tical, and the world is seeing the greatest 
chemists, engineers, merchants, business 
men it has ever had. What men neglect 
is bound to perish; so it has been with na- 
tions. Righteousness comes by practice. 
A nation does not live by enthusiasm, but 
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by the clean vitality of its soul. Dr. Rih- 
bany made a plea for training for loyal 
public life which is not self-seeking, urged 
the importance of the vote, and said that 
the weakest spot in American life lies in 
its politics and its lack of confidence in its 
legislative bodies. 

Again, on “The Church among Many In- 
stitutions,” Dr. Rihbany traced the devel- 
opment of the church, from the little fra- 
ternity which followed Christ, the intro- 
duction of creeds and ritual, the claims of 
supernatural origin and infallibility to its 
recent manifestations. Religion and na- 
tionalism were the foundations of the 
church and it cannot be understood with- 
out an understanding of these. The Lib- 
eral is ready to take the truth wherever it 
is found, he said, whether it is in a Catho- 
lic or a Protestant church, The church is 
the center of power among institutions. 
It is a human institution, built on the 
basic spirit of faith and service. All 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding, a 
large percentage of social workers are con- 
nected with the church. It is never ex- 
elusive, and in it one may find and accept 
what is helpful whether one subscribes to 
its creed or not. It is the only institution 
which embraces the entire family under 
constructive and ennobling influences and 
is the only one open to the whole world. 
It affords a person a religion of action and 
of quiet, teaching him to carry the world 
in his heart and yet gives him release, a 
mystical calm, when his soul is tortured 
by care. The church is the soul and cen- 
ter of all the forces which work together 
to develop true civilization. 

“Questioning yet Trusting’ illustrated 
the two aspects of the mind of the age, 
which Dr. Rihbany saw typified by the two 
thieves crucified with Jesus. One type of 
mind challenges the higher powers for 
their authority, and does not allow itself 
to be engulfed by circumstances without 
question and protest. By questioning, man 
has found out much about God. The 
doubter is not an infidel necessarily. Ques- 
tioning is not a bad thing, and the ques- 
tioners have been a great factor in world- 
building. 

When man has done his best he must 
trust God for the rest. The second thief’s 
faith did not save him, but it gave him 
consolation. The universe is right if seen 
through the eyes of God. If one looks 
through the eyes of calmness and courage, 
one will be surprised to find how much of 
what has been considered evil has dis- 
appeared. “When we have come to the 
limit of questioning, let us trust the 
thought that there is nothing but good in 
the universe,” he said. 

Discussing “Prayer and Auto-Sugges- 
tion,” Dr. Rihbany said that when auto- 
suggestion enters into prayer, it is not 
prayer, and when one depends too much on 
auto-suggestion one is in danger of too 
much introspection. The difference be- 
tween prayer and auto-suggestion is, he 
said, the difference between learning a 
musie lesson and hearing good music. In 
the first, one is being instructed, and in 
the other inspired. Prayer’s supreme func- 
tion is to do away with limitations. One 
can pray to nothing less than Infinitude. 

Dr. Rihbany’s final address was on “The 
Christ Order, or the Witness of the Di- 
vine Sonship,”’ based on the incident in 
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which the Jews pressed Jesus to say 
whether he was the Christ and he replied, 
“J and the Father are one,” which is 
often quoted to prove his divinity. He was 
calling attention to the same thing that 
the Psalmist said, “I said ye are gods, and 
all of you sons of the Most High,” pointing 
to them that sonship was the heritage of 
every one if they but knew it. Because of 
this intimation of the presence of God a 
man finds satisfaction in worship. Be- 
cause of the demands of God within, man 
finds moral instruction to lack some ele- 
ment if it is without worship. Writings 
which do not reveal greatness of soul do 
not endure. In order to be satisfying, 
good life must become infinite life. What 


-men crave is not only facts about this 


world, but news from a higher one. 

Robert A. Woods used for his general 
theme, “Spiritual Awakening in Church 
and Neighborhood,” speaking on the sub- 
topics,‘Settlement Origins in the Chureh, 
“The Christian Quality in Neighborhood 
Work,” “The Gospel of the More Abundant 
Life,’ “Towards a New Science and Art 
of the Pastorate,” “The Kingdom of God 
is Among You.” 

Mr. Woods traced the settlement idea 
from its early origins back with the Fran- 
ciscan Friars in the Middle Ages down to 
the real blossoming forth of its bigger pos- 
sibilities thirty or thirty-five years ago, 
with the great names which were asso- 
ciated with its early development. Mr. 
Woods approached his entire subject, not 
from a philanthropic viewpoint, but from 
its catholicity, and reminded his hearers 
that when the late war broke out, the 
settlements were centers of enlightened 
patriotism. In the settlement he sees one 
of the most important means of building 
up fellowship, fraternity, and co-operation 
in national and community life. 

What sets Christianity apart from other 
religions is that the gospel was delivered 
as a propaganda to be carried to all people, 
not alone by word, but by deed. The para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan is not to be 
found in any but Christian teaching. The 
gospel is intended to win by neighborliness. 
The reason it is based on the conception of 
the neighbor is that it is one of the deepest 
instincts of human nature. One of the 
greatest values of the settlement house is 
that it says by way of object lesson to 
people everywhere that it is possible to 
extend neighborliness a little farther. It 
has great value in bridging the gaps 
between people of different nations. Co- 
operation in such work multiplies the 
results many fold which each worker could 
achieve alone. 

The idea of corporate morality began to 
be recognized about the time the settle- 
ment idea crept in. What has been done 
for public health, especially in prevention 
of tuberculosis, well illustrates this; and 
the social worker has unusual opportu- 
nity to aid in this work. The settlement 
worker began the training for motherhood 
which eventually received recognition by 
the Federal Government in the Sheppard- 
Towner Law. The settlement worker is a 
great help in studying and correcting the 
causes which have resulted in delinquent 
boys and girls. The constructive as well 
as the negative side of life is in the field of 
the social worker, and music, dancing, 
pageantry, and the settlement club have 
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furnished spirited recreational life in suc- 
cessful competition with commercialized 
downtown amusements. 

Social work opens a line of. community 
endeayor which can be carried out in any 
parish, Mr. Woods said, with a well- 
informed minister as leader and carefully 
selected laymen and laywomen as assist- 
ants. The minister should not become a 
social worker himself, but he should co- 
operate with the workers, who should be 
giving back to him constantly the results 
of their work. Mr. Woods gave definite 
instances based on the South End in Bos- 
ton to show how young men and women 
thrown early into the industrial world, 
separated from their friends and living in 
lodging-houses, may be helped by the 
social worker, who can in many ways put 
them in touch with the thing which their 
lives most need. 

“The kingdom of God cannot be in you 
unless it is among you,’ Mr. Woods as- 
serted in discussing the various artificial 
community schemes which have been 
entered upon in attempting to create Uto- 
pias. Now the materials are at hand to 
fashion a real Utopia on. the basis of 
neighborliness. The immigration problem, 
he said, is largely a matter of better under- 
standing of the sentiments and traditions 
of the various groups.. These people need 
to understand the implied obligations 
coming indirectly through social relations, 
which cannot be put down in the law. 
This is where the social settlement helps. 
The social worker needs the co-operation 
of the church. Social work has its for- 
ward-looking program, ‘but it needs the 
creation of a present-day Utopia to give to. 
all Christian people a new sense of the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

Star Island has been as restful, as in- 
vigorating, and as friendly a place to be 
as usual and the inspiration of the pro- 
gram has been well supplemented by the 
fascinations of the place itself. Its charm 
neyer loses its novelty, and its claim upon 
the affections does not weaken with the 
passage of the weeks, so that each year 
the Shoalers have the same urge to lay 
down the burdens and responsibilities of 
the workaday world and enjoy for a little 


while its spiritual and physical refresh- 
ment. 


Why They Have Summer Services 


The Hollywood, Calif., Unitarian church 
believes that it has proved the desirability 
of summer services, when it points to the 
fact that during July six new members 
were received into the church and an ay- 
erage attendance at the Sunday services 
of sixty-two was maintained. 

During August an interesting list of ad- 
dresses are being given. Rabbi Emanuel 
Schreiber, pioneer of Reform Judaism in 
Southern California, spoke August 3 on 
“Evolution in the Domain of Religion,” 
and he was followed next Sunday by 
F. D. Bullard, M.D., who gave an address 
entitled “The Apistophiim, ” which was the 
title of a book published by him in 1898 
that gave him a place in “Who’s Who,” 
and which means “the thing that does not 
love creed.” Rey. Edward H. Brenan of — 
Redlands, Calif., preached August 17 on 
“The Place of the Innovator.” Rey. Julia 
N. Budlong will speak August 24 on “The 
Fullness of Life,’’ 
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Justice Taft’s Religion 
and his Campaign of 1908 


‘Writing in the New York Times, Black- 
burn Hsterline of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice supplies.a hitherto un- 
published account of how the religious 
issue was kept out of the Taft Presidential 
campaign of 1908. Bitter attacks were 
made upon Mr. Taft for his Unitarianism, 
and Mr. Esterline relates that President 
Roosevelt was dissuaded from coming to 
Mr. Taft's defense by the wise counsel of 


’ Justice John Marshall Harlan. Mr. Ester- 


line, who was at this time about to make 
his first appearance before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was present 
at the interview that decided President 
Roosevelt's course. It was on this occa- 
sion that through Justice Harlan, he first 
made the personal acquaintance of the 
President. Before President Roosevelt had 
finished shaking his hand, writes Mr. 
Esterline, he launched into the following 
conversation : 

“Justice Harlan, a dreadful situation 
has arisen and I am driven to issue a 
public statement on the subject. For days 
past I have been receiving petitions, letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls, personal calls, 


and various forms of communication, 


complaining that Taft is a Unitarian. You 
would be amazed and aggravated if you 
knew of some of the sources from which 
these communications are coming. There 
is no justification whatever for these 
attacks. I do not propose to permit them 
to go on. They are unknown to our 
political system and I propose to silence 
them completely. To-day, and certainly 
not later than to-morrow, I shall settle the 
whole subject.” 

This was characteristically Rooseveltian 
and, out of his more matured wisdom of 
men and affairs, Justice Harlan made this 
answer : 

“Mr. President, I am an older man than 
you are. I have lived longer. You have not 
had any experience with religious contro- 
versies in politics. I have. Alphonso Taft, 
who was Judge Taft’s father, was an in- 
timate friend of my father and of mine. 
Alphonso Taft had practically been agreed 
upon as the candidate for Governor of Ohio, 
and all indications were he would be nomi- 
nated without opposition. When the con- 
vention was but a few weeks off some per- 
sons of evil design, with malice in their 
hearts and no good purpose to subserve, 


*“ made a vicious attack on Alphonso Taft 
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because he was a Unitarian and did not 
believe in the divinity of the Saviour. 

“Against the advice of others some of 
Alphonso Taft’s friends unwisely sought 
to answer those attacks; and in less 
time than any one could possibly gauge 
the consequences a religious issue was in- 
jected into that preconvention campaign, 
with the result that Alphonso Taft was 
not nominated for Governor of Ohio, but, 
instead, Rutherford B. Hayes was nom- 
inated and elected Governor of Ohio, and 
Was subsequently nominated and elected 
President of the United States, on iden- 
tically the same issues on which Alphonso 
Taft would have been nominated. 

“T have always thought that that re- 
ligious controversy, injected in that way 
into that preconvention campaign, cost 
Alphonso Taft the Presidency of the United 
States. Now, my advice to you, Mr. 
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President [the Justice slowly pounded the 
table with his fist] is that the less said 
about this Unitarianism at this particular 
time, or at any other time, the better it 
will be for Judge Taft and everybody con- 
cerned, because if injected into this cam- 
paign it may also cost him the Presidency.” 

President Roosevelt «bounced from his 
chair, Mr. Esterline relates, and, grasping 
the hand of the Justice, exclaimed, as they 
all rose: 

“By George, Mr. Justice, I am certainly 
glad that you came in here this morning. 
You have rendered great service. I as- 
sure you I shall not only not issue any 
statement, but I shall ignore any further 
communications and forget the subject 
entirely.” 


New Hampshire Alliance Elects 


The newly formed New Hampshire 
Associate Alliance completed formal or- 
ganization at its meeting in Lebanon, N.H., 
held immediately preceding the sessions of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and new officers were elected. Repre- 
sentatives from practically all the Alliance 
branches in the State were present. 

Following are the new officers: Presi- 
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dent, Mrs. Francis P. Daniels; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Lydia H. Hall; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Wilton E. Cross; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Marion T. Rugg; treasurer, 
Miss Hdith Carter; directors, Mrs. Maud 
Whiting, Mrs, McKean. 


Australian Association Forming 


The constitution for the Australian 
Unitarian Association has been adopted 
by the churches in Melbourne and Ade- 
laide. Until such time as a conference 
ean be called and organization completed, 
Rev. G. E. Hale of Adelaide and Rey. 
G. W. Hyslop of Melbourne are acting 
as provisional president and secretary 
respectively. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—Young People’s Sun- 
day was observed in the First Parish 
Chureh on August 3. Kenneth Bourn, a 
graduate of Harvard College in June, 
preached the sermon. The young people 
decided to place THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in the local public library and to send the 
remainder of that Sunday’s collection to 
the national headquarters of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO FREEDOM IN RELIGION 


By JOHN M. WILSON 


(A.U.A. Series No. 302) 
Order by Number, not by Title 


The Protestant church has held too much to the idea of authority, substituting an infal- 
lible book for an inerrant church, but no church can serve two masters by professing to 
trust in freedom and yet clinging to the emblems and assumptions of authority. The 
religious tendencies of our time are shown in recent biographies and autobiographies of 
ten outstanding religious thinkers and leaders. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
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A THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL FOR FREE SPIRITS 


A Faculty trained in Graduate Schools of Harvard University, Columbia University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Queens University, University of Chicago, and the 


Universities of Berlin, Marburg, Heidelberg, Edinburgh. 


Practical Theology. 


FPomens F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. Experienced in the pastorates of 


uluth and Chicago and in the admin‘stration of the Western Unitarian 


Association. 


The New Testament. Professor C. R. Bowen, Th.D., President (1924-1925) of the Biblical Litera- 


ture Society. 
Sociology, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion. 


Professor R. J. Hutcheon, A.M. A leader of the 


beral Movement in Canada. 
History of Religions, Old Testament Literature. Professor D. A. Leavitt, A.M., B.D. 


Church History. 
cal Review. 


Professor F. A. Christie, D.D., Associate Editor of the American Histori- 


Professor C. H. Lyttle, Th.D., after January 1, 19 5. 
Systematic Theology. Professor W. L. Sullivan, D.D., Conductor of Missions under the auspices 


of the Laymen’s League. 


Visiting Lecturers in the field of Comparative Religions, Applied Sociology, 


Literature. 


All students are entered in the University of Chicago for the Summer Sessions and 
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Tuition and rooms free. Co-operative board at cost. Ample scholarships. For 1924— 
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ing to enter the Liberal ministry. A Fellowship for graduate study in Europe. 
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Iowa Association at State Fair 


The Iowa Unitarian Association, on in- 
vitation, has an exhibit at the Iowa State 
Fair in Des Moines, August 20 to 29. The 
exhibit is arranged in one of ten booths in 
a tent known as the educational tent, 
where other organizations, such as the 
League of Women Voters, the Sunday 
School Society, the Y. M. C. A., the Jewish 
Settlement, the Boy Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls are participating. The exhibit 
includes Sunday-school publications and 
other books loaned by the Publication 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, tracts, pictures, and photo- 
graphs. An attendant is constantly in 
charge. 


At the Ministers’ Institute 


Since the program of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Institute, to be held at Deerfield, 
Mass., September 15-18, was printed, the 
subjects of two of the principal addresses 
have been put into the hands of the com- 
mittee which is arranging the meetings of 
the Institute. Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the 
Harvard Theological School will speak on 
“The Jesus of History,’ and Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will present 
the issues of “International Relations.” 
All sessions of the Institute, which will be 
held in Deerfield Unitarian church, will 
be open to the public, laymen and lay- 
women as well as ministers. 


A British Visitor 
(Continued from page 808) 
mine is worked, hundreds of yards below 
the surface, by some one else. He did 
nothing to put the coal in the earth, he 
does nothing to get it out, and his hand 
is not disturbed or touched in any way, 
yet he gets a royalty on every ton, on the 
theory that the man who owns land owns 
it to the antipodes. These were the 
“rights” which the Labor member was 
proposing to take away without compen- 
sation. I wonder how much robbery it 
would involve in the books of the record- 
ing angel. Is it not possible the royalties 
themselves are the robbery? 

But the Government was not respon- 
sible for this bill. Mr. Shinwell said it 
was accepted in principle (the principle 
of nationalization, of course) but not in 
all its clauses. It may be that this clause 
would be amended. I do know that con- 
fiscation even of property acquired by 
means that could not be morally justi- 
fied is no part of the Labor program. 
The policy of the party is nationaliza- 
tion or municipalization by purchase, and 
no bill which violated that policy would 
get the official approval. The Boston 
Herald article was wrong in its facts and 
in its conclusion. It is a pity that such 
mistakes are made at a time when every- 
body ought to be laboring for correct 
knowledge, which is so important to in- 
ternational co-operation. Part of my tour 
is still to be made. This must suffice 
for the present, 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 


and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 
people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. . 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR i 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. 
J Age 17° Grade XII 


QUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Unitarian Lawyers 
Welcomed by British Friends 


How Unitarian lawyers got together 
during the week of the meetings of the 
American Bar Association in London, July 
21-28, and the part played by some of 
them in the program, is related in a recent 
issue of the Inquirer, British Unitarian 
weekly. R. 
in the account, is a London barrister and 
Charles H. 
Strong is president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in America. 

“Our own special group of coreligionists 
were well represented,” says the Inquirer. 
“On the Monday night Mr. Henry W. Taft 
was chosen as the United States repre- 
sentative to speak at the dinner given by 
the Incorporated Law Society. On Tues- 
day, Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, spoke at the dinner in 
the Inner Temple Hall. Both of these 
gentlemen were present at a small gather- 
ing of Unitarians (arranged by Mr. 
Macrae Moir) on the previous Saturday 
eyening, as were also Judge Charles V. 
Miles, Mr. Charles H. Strong and his son 
Mr. Frederick Strong, Mr. W. G. Brown- 
son and Mr. Bacon of Spenifield, Mr. BH. O. 
Achorn, Mr. H. R. Bailey, Mr. Von Briesen, 
and one or two others. 

“Several of them with the ladies of their 
party paid an afternoon yisit to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Montgomery at Highgate on 


_the Sunday afternoon, and after a cup of 


tea made a call at the house where Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge spent the later years of 


M. Montgomery, mentioned ° 
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his life, where Charles Lamb often visited 
and R. W. Emerson paid one notable call. 
Judge Hammond was to be seen at the 
great gathering in Westminster Hall on 
the Monday morning, as also were Mr. 
H: M. Aldrich, Mr. Frederick W. Eaton, 
Mr. Robert H. Holt, Mr. O. S. Cook, Mr. 
Chester G. Clark, Mr. T. H. Gage, Mr. 
George J. Schaffer, and other members 
of our own community, some of whom 
arrived too late to be present at the ‘little 
dinner’ on Saturday night. 

“The week was a full one, for in addi- 
tion to the Monday morning reception 
there were four garden parties, two at 
Lincoln’s Inn, one at Gray’s Inn, and 
then the King’s garden party at Bucking- 
ham Palace, when many yisitors, includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Rugg, were presented 
to their Majesties. ... 

“Among the American barristers who 
were ‘present in spirit’ at the dinner of 
Unitarians referred to above was Hon. 
Stephen D. Parrish of Richmond, Ky. He 
wrote asking that a seat should be as- 
signed him at the table, that his card, 
which was enclosed, should be placed on 
the table with a libatory glass. He added 
a good-will offering. Unfortunately his 
letter arrived too late for the carrying 
out of his friendly wishes.” 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns of Baltimore, 
Md., and Rev. A. Robert Shelander of 
Trenton, N.J., are serving this summer 
as superintendents on the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua Circuit. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and’ 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPDRINTENDENT, MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

ES 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
Samupt T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern, who has the 
fine home near the White House, for tourists, 
has been established twelve years. Her place 
contains all of the luxuries of a first class 
hotel, yet is simple and homelike. Write for 
anes. map and folder. 1912 G Street, North- 
west. 

Ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.—A Protestant maid in family of two. 
Wages $10. No laundry. Address 220 Auburn 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. P 


WANTED: Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
Flasks; etc. W. P. McNary, Box 196, Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 


COMPANION WANTED.—Middle-aged woman of 
refinement, and in good health, willing to help 
in light housework and plain sewing, by an old 
lady suffering from rheumatism. Modern house, 
on car line. Maid in kitchen. A good home 
for the right person. Write Box 84, Hingham 
Center, Mass., or telephone Hingham 0171 R. 
Reference required. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Liberal Policy under Unitarian Auspices 


Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 
Beautifully situated. Completely equipped. Shop and farm work emphasized. 


The traditional R’s of education and also the three H’s,—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog, address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Head Master - 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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THE WAYSIDE -PULPIT 


When you get to 
the end of your 
rope, tie a knot 
in it and hang on 


The Ritual and Human Life 


A most scathing criticism of the oc- 
casional services of the Church of England 
comes from no other than the vicar of 
St. Martin’s in London, who, writing in his 
parish paper, declares that the Baptism, 
Marriage, and Funeral Services in the 
Book of Common Prayer “simply do not 
represent the Christian faith ... are alto- 
gether unlovely . .. are often untrue to 
fact2’ In regard to the Baptismal Service, 
he calls attention to the foolishness of the 
question, “Hath this child already been 
baptized?” and to the repellent declaration 
that “all men are conceived and born in 
sin.’ Whatever theological truth may be 
behind the latter phrase, he continues, “it 
is not to be understood by plain people 
who believe that so far as is possible their 
child was coneeived and born in faith, 
hope, and selfless love.” 

In the Marriage Service, he says, the 
vows are unequal and there is ‘a very low 
eonception of women and motherhood.” 
“The service,” he says, “suggests a much 
lower ideal of the relation of the sexes 
than is held by most right-thinking people 
to-day, and it is ludicrous to give as ex- 
amples of married life the patriarchs who 
lived in a primitive state of society.” 

Criticizing the Burial Service, he says: 
“There is no prayer for the dear departed 
and none for those who are stricken at 
the departure. Once more it would appear 
doubtful whether the departed can be 
rescued from the wrath of God.” ‘The 
vicar concludes: ‘Men and women to-day 
want a religion that is related to the 
difficulties and realities of the lives they 
have to live.... Are we to speak to them 
as we do now in terms that are utterly in- 
human, or are we to offer them what our 
Lord would surely have them offered, the 
graciousness of His own sure touch upon 
human life?” 


The Federal Council of Churches will 
hold its quadrennial meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., December 3-9. 


Europe in a Movement for Peace 
(Continued from page 800) 


cieties. Some, by opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, have sought sympathy in the 
Communist movement. One encouraging 
sign there is: a student organization, the 
‘Jurislavy Janusic,’ is trying to establish 
eontacts with the Bulgarian students, in 
spite of the political tension over the 
Macedonian problem.” 

These are cursory observations over the 
face of Burope by eyes that are seeking 
for the coming peace. The results of 
these observations show an interesting 
composite picture of the mentality of 
Europe, from its great to its small nations. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicre-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
OQ. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance ; 


to date exceeds 77,000. F 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri-” 
odicals with ‘“‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED i 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6 For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E.: JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Davis on the “Defense Test” 


John W. Davis, Democratic candidate 
for President, agrees with his running 
mate, Governor Bryan of Nebraska, as to 
the inadvisability of “Defense Test Day,” 
September 12. Mr. Davis’s published 
statement reads: 

“It is one thing to keep the military 
organizations of the country in adequate 
practice ; it is quite another to encourage 
demonstrations which can be nothing else 
at a time when eyery energy should be 
bent in getting the world back to peace and 
to work, calming the prejudices and pas- 
sions growing out of the World War, and 
encouraging useful trade and commerce. 
In all these America should take the lead.” 


A poster containing the official actions of 
leading denominations on the peace issue 
has been issued by the Church Peace 
Union, the World Peace Foundation, and 
the World Alliance .for International 
Friendship through the Churches, as a 
feature of an intensive educational peace 


campaign for the tenth anniversary of 
the outbreak of the World War. The 
poster can be obtained from Room 807, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PREACHING MISSIONS 


under the auspices 


of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


URIN G the past two years of the intensive Missionary Campaign, 
approximately 90,000 persons have heard the liberal faith interpreted by 
the Mission Preachers of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Twenty-two missions have been given, and the life of scores of Unitarian 
Churches revitalized. Hundreds of new members have been added and hun- 
dreds more will find their way to the Unitarian Church as a result of these 
missions. 


Dr. Sullivan, who so splendidly led this work, now retires, but he has 
inspired and trained other ministers to carry on his work. A number of the 
leading preachers in our fellowship have consented to conduct missions 


next year. 


The League hopes to conduct from six to twelve missions during the coming 
year. All missions will be one week in length and conducted in the same 
manner as in previous years. 


Churches desiring missions will be expected to contribute, as last year, 
toward the local cost of advertising, printing, postage, and the like. 


e 


Address all inquiries to the 


“UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


7 PARK SQUARE — BOSTON, MASS. 


“Did you enjoy your ride?” “No, I 


was billboard to death.”—Life. 

Our pastor says he is unalterably op- 
posed to religion in politics and will never 
vote for any one but a Protestant.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


‘Mo you think big hats are coming into 
fashion?” ‘“They.ought to if milliners 
want to make the prices seem smaller.” 
—Lustige Blatter. 


“My dear, these cakes are hard as 
stone!” “I know. Didn’t you hear her 
say, ‘Take your pick,’ when she handed 
them round ?’—London Mail. 


Teacher: ‘Why are the days longer in 
summer than in winter?’ Pupil: “‘Because 
the sun moves faster in summer, and we 
have daylight saving. to. try and keep up 
with it.” 


It does seem as if some of the funda- 
mentalists were overdoing it. Here is a 
South African chureh condemning Pro- 
hibition because the Bible says nothing 
about it—Tacoma Ledger. 


Mother (reprovingly): “When I was 
young, girls never thought of doing the 
things they do to-day.” Daughter (oft- 
handedly) : “Well, I suppose that’s why 
they didn’t do them.”—London Answers. 


Minister: “We, all of us, should do at 
least two things every day that we heartily 
dislike doing.” Charlie: “I do that all 


right. Why, every morning I get out of 
bed, and every night I- go to bed.” 
—Answers, 


The man seated himself and made a 
long study of the menu. “Waiter,” he 
said at length, “I have only two shillings. 
What would you suggest?’ The waiter 
removed the menu before’ adding: 
“Another restaurant.”—Tit-Bits. 


In the Churchman the following was 
among “Gargoyles,” the humor column of 
Percy Malone. Is it a pleasantry?. “We 
read that a mob of Japanese interrupted 
a dance at the Imperial Hotel in Tokio, 
insulted the guests, and displayed placards 
summoning the people of Japan to boy- 
cott American goods, deport all Americans, 
and abolish the American dance, which is 
demoralizing the life of Japan. The un- 
civilized ruffians! We could teach them 
the Christian method of dealing with race 
problems. Couldn’t we?” 


Bishop K— is a very large man. On 
one of his pastoral railway journeys he 
was told by the porter when he boarded 
the train about 9 p.m. that there were no 
more berths left. “That is too bad,” said 
the bishop. “I have a hard day ahead of 
me to-morrow, and am worn out. What 
time does the last man get on?” “Be 
tween two and three, suh.” “Well, can’t 
you give me his reservation? He may 
never get on, but if he does you must 
wake me, and I will make it right with 
him.” The sun was shining when the 
bishop was called. “Your man did not 
get on, after all,” he said to the porter. 
“Yes, sir, he did,” was the reply. ‘What 
did you do, then?’ the bishop asked. 
“Why, boss, I just showed him your shoes 
and I sez: ‘De man what wears dem shoes 
is sleepin’ in your berth. If you wants 
to wake him you kin, but I ain’t agwine 
to.” He is a-settin’ in de day coach.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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FOR SATISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA a ate 


Verbatim Reporting. - Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULH, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


68 following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapei. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680 
STUMP MUS UUM eL MUSH eH U } i 
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Educational 


New Studetian Admitted any 
to the Following Courses: eaetaral Colles 
Grade), ge Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictatin, Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finish urses. ‘4 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, cécuntine, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious peceress and 
joyous development toward high ideals, 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 

John Mac Duffie, Ph.D., Director 
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Correspondence 


Unitarianism at Parting of Ways; A Word 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE Original and Selected 


Europe in a Movement for Peace, by 8. I. 
Tonjoroft_. 

Talks with Toilers: XII. The Salesgirl, by Ea- 
ward H. Cotton .. 

A Note of Optimism about Europe, by Roland 

-Boyden .. . 

A Dreamer i in the Desert, by J oseph L. Cope 
and . Ses P 

A Prayer, by Earl F. Cook | 

Three Fundamental Things: Melody, Harmony, 
and Rhythm, by Walter Samuel Swisher . . 

A British Visitor, by T. Rhondda Williams . . 

Shoalers Plan for a Mer peer Island, by Jessie 
E. Donahue. . . othectike: 


Religion Around the World ...... 


New Books 


A_New Instrument of Salvation, by Irwin 
Edman; An Interracial Experiment Station, 
by Dr. Charles F. Dole; Books . 


The Home 


Suzanna’s Surprising Summer, Part 1, by 
Minnie Leona Upton. . . 

What Happened in Shady Lane, by Jane Ellis 
Joy; Honor to Parents of Abraham Lincoln; 
The Industries of Spiders . . . 


Poetry 


Ideals, by Elinor C. Woolson; An Old Citys by 
Clare MacDermott . . ote 
Sky Marbles, by Daisy D. Stephenson . ¥) Sid 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY—-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Masconomo Street). Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University will 
preach August 24 and 31. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. The 
ehurch will be closed during August, for re- 
pairs. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather 
permitting, will be held from the front steps 
of the church. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. August 24, at 
11 o'clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
William Laurence Sullivan, D.D., of New York. 
The church is open for rest and prayer each 
peck es except Saturday from nine to four 
o’cloc 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men's voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Prof. W. Harvey-Jellie, 
D.Litt., Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 
August 24, 10 a.m. 


Che Biggest Seller 
in the World © 

We carry it—The Bible—in 

every language and binding, 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe Now for 
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